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“*yYou TREAT ME EVER AS A SLAVE AND A CHILD.’ ” 


Nydia, in The Last Days of Pompeii. 
! . / 1 


Drawn by Henry Hurt, illustrating “ Heroines of Niveteenth-Century Fiction.” 
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Eenth Paper 


BY WILLIAM 


A HEROINE 
ANY proofs of the fact that a 
novel is great or not, as its 
women are important or un- 
important, might be alleged. 
There are exceptions to the 
rule, but they are among nov- 
els of ages und countries different from ours. 
As we approach our own time, women in fic- 
tion become more and more interesting, and 
are of greater consequence than the men in 
fiction, and the skill with which they are por- 
traved is more and more a test of mastery. 
By this test the romantic novel shows its in- 
feriority, if by no other; we have only to 
compare the work of Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Frances Burney, Maria Edgeworth, Jane 
Austen, Thackeray, George Eliot, Mr. Thom- 
Hardy, Mr. Moore, Mr. Henry 
James, Harold Frederic, Mr. George W. 
Cable, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, and the other realistic or real- 
escent novelists with that of the romanticists, 
in order to see how vast this inferiority is. 
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If we go outside of our own language, we 
must note the supremacy of women in the 
fiction of Goethe, Manzoni, Balzac, Tour- 
guénief, Zola, Maupassant, Bjérnsen, Valdés, 
Galdés, Verga, and Sudermann. These mas- 
ters have presented women livingly, winning- 
ly, convincingly as no master of romance has. 
The greatest exception that oceurs to me is, 
of course, Hawthorne; but even he created 
his most lifelike woman character, Zenobia, 
in his most realistic story, “ The Blithedale 
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Romance.” Women, above all others, should 
love the fiction which is faithful to life, for 
no other fiction has paid the homage and done 
the justice due to women, or recognized their 
paramount interest. 
I 

Mrs. Radcliffe inspired our Charles Brock- 
den Brown, just as Scott inspired our James 
Fenimore Cooper. Seott, of course, influ- 
enced all Europe, as Richardson and Gold- 
smith had done in their time; and until the 
rise of Balzac a whole generation wrote little 
else but historical novels, though in Germany 
the romantic movement eventuated in some- 
thing that was more purely romance, like the 
“ Undine ” of De la Motte Fouqué. To a cer- 
tain extent among the English the romantic 
impulse resulted in a yet more psychological 
type, of which Mrs. Shelley’s “ Frankenstein ” 
is a superlative example. But in that thin 
air woman, who is far more of “ this sensi- 
ble warm motion” than man, gasped for 
breath; and searcely a palpable heroine re- 
mains to us from all that generation of ro- 
mancers. Such diaphanous embodiments as 
they could give her traits, waned more and 
more into symbols; the art of presenting her 
with her vital charm, distinct, individual, actu- 
al as the early realists had known her, seemed 
lost; and when a realescent talent like Balzac 
arrived, and began to cast about him in ev- 
erv-day life for the bizarre contrasts and ec- 
centricities, the surprising accidents and tre- 
mendous catastrophes which the romancers 
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had sought afar in remote times and under 
strange skies, he did little to give woman her 
old importance in fiction. The pathetic and 
beautiful vision of his Eugénie Grandet rises 
to reproach me for saying this, and I hasten 
to acknowledge in her a heroine worthy of the 
best age of fiction. But still I think that 
what I say holds true, and that again, as with 
Hawthorne, the exception proves the rule. 

As for the nautical romance which Cooper 
popularized, and which Captain Marryat car- 
ried forward upon the impulse Cooper had 
given him, it was, still less than the historical 
or psychological romance, the habitat of the 
true heroine. In my time I read every one of 
Marryat’s novels, but no gleam of a woman’s 
eye, or drift of a woman’s drapery haunts my 
remembrance of them. Cooper could occa- 
sionally find use for a “female” as a captive 
among his Indians; and no doubt there were 
figures which passed for heroines in Marry- 
at’s land-going stories. Until Mr. Clark Rus- 
sell’s time, however, the marine novel was un- 
favorable to the heroine. He alone seems to 
have had the secret of divining lovely girls on 
water-logged wrecks, or of having his heroes 
marooned with them on palmy islands of the 
Spanish Main; though it is due to the many- 
sidedness of Charles Reade to recall that in 
“Foul Play,” which is so largely a sea story, 
there is a heroine of such charm, so sweetly 
and truly a woman, that any reader would be 
willing to be cast away with her on a desert 
coast, and very loath to be rescued, except in 
her company. 

II 

We may explain the absence of genuine wo- 
men in romantie fiction less charitably than I 
have already explained it, and suppose that it 
was a revulsion from their extreme preva- 
lence in the early realistic fiction. Or, we 
may allow that in all the more active adven- 
tures and more tremendous exigencies, a hero- 
ine was so difficult to manage that she had to 
be left out as much as the hero’s functional 
requirement of some one to love would per- 
mit. In a representation of every-day life 
she could always very credibly give a good 
account of herself, but in what may be called 
every-other-day life she apparently did not 
know what to do. Her simple and single de- 
vice of a “ falling lifeless,” as in the case of 
“females” of “sensibility,” was ex- 
hausted, and, even when in a dead faint, she 
was apt to be a burden on the action; the hero 
had to lug her off, either in his arms or on 
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his saddle-bow, or else leave her to the villain, 
who could seldom be trusted with the care of 
a lady. 

The possibilities of the swoon, indeed, had 
been pretty well exhausted, when the novel 
began slowly to return to’the study of human 
nature under the ordinary social conditions. 
Heroines were confronted with situations to 
which they were more equal as women, and 
they fainted less as time went on, until now 
a lady “falls lifeless” in fiction almost as 
rarely as in life. The effect in these matters 
is largely reciprocal, and no doubt the evan- 
escence of the swoon in life is due in turn to 
its disappearance in fiction. At any rate, 
fainting is as obsolete as “ bursting a blood- 
vessel,” which used to be so common in nov- 
els; and the habit of carrying salts which ev- 
ery lady had who wished to pass for a “ deli- 
eate female,” and which continued till the 
middle of the century, would seem something 
too funny to her golfing granddaughters, who 
talk of each other as “ women” and share the 
hardy sports of “men.” The novelists them- 
selves began to find hysterics funny, and some 
employed them to move the mirth of their 
readers, while the heroines of others were 
still swooning seriously. To this day they 
still “burst into tears,” and “choke with 
sobs ”; but so do women in life, and so did 
men once. In the novels of Richardson men 
weep quite as copiously as women, and upon 
as little provocation; and possibly one 
of the few good effects of the novel of ad- 
venture was to steel the nerves of the hero, 
at least, against the melting mood. It may 
be supposed that in the stress of saving his 
own life or taking the life of some one else, 
he could not find the moment for bursting 
into tears, or choking with sobs; and that he 
behaved something more like a 
mere pressure of business. 

One may go further than this, and imagine 
that the two schools profited by each other 
both in the way of warning and the way of 
example. Certainly the realescents, like Bal- 
zac and Hugo, and like Bulwer and Dickens, 
who followed the romancers, copied some of 
their virtues as well as their faults; and if 
they did not copy all the virtues of the early 
realists, they eschewed most of their faults. 

Bulwer and Dickens both brought fiction 
back to the study of life upon terms as novel as 
their respective points of view were different. 
Bulwer was some ten years before Dickens in 
imparting the surprise they each had for his 
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“* MAY THE GODS BLESS YOU, ATHENIAN. 
Nydia, in The Last Days of Pompeii. 


Drawn by Henry Hurt. 


contemporaries; and the surprise that Bulwer 
operated in “ Pelham ” must have been much 
greater than we can imagine now when we 
look back and find the story so vulgarly and 


viciously commonplace under the glare of its 
worldly splendor. He called it, “The Ad- 
ventures of a Gentleman,” and so it might 
have been, as gentlemen went in those days; 
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but now it would rather be called The Adven- 
tures of a Blackguard, so much have gentle- 
men or blackguards improved. In 
abandoning the fanciful realm of the roman- 
cers, and returning to the world of actualities, 
Bulwer did not return to the unsparing 
ideal of the first realists, and seek the good 
of his reader by pointing the moral of his 
tale; still less did he conceive of the prin- 
ciple which has vitalized the later realists, 
and leave a faithful study of life, in cause 
and effect, to enforce its own lesson. In his 
early fiction we move in a region where the 
moral law is apparently suspended, as it often 
seems to be in this unhappy world of ours, 
and where good does not follow from good or 
evil from evil, as it really does to every one’s 
experience. Cynical conventions, and not the 
mysterious statutes written in all hearts, gov- 
ern the world in which Henry Pelham adven- 
tures; and in this malarial, this mephitic air, 
the Ever-Womanly gasps and perishes. 

The literary technique is so much better 
than Scott’s; the story is so much shapelier, 
the style so much clearer and quicker, the dic- 
tion so much more accurate, that one at first 
feels a certain joy in escaping to it. But this 
soon fades, and you find yourself longing for 
the foolishest page of romance, for the worst 
of Seott, of Cooper, of Brockden Brown, of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, as something truer and bet- 
ter, after all; for these authors, at their worst, 
were untrue only to the manifestations of hu- 
man nature, and Bulwer, at his best, misrep- 
resents the surface of life, and he is untrue 
to its essence. 

In the long stretch of his novels from “ Pel- 
ham,” which was not the first, to “ My 
Novel,” which was not the last, but which re- 
spectively mark the extremes of his ill-doing 
and well-doing, there is an apparent effort to 
retrieve the primal error, the original sin of 
“Pelham.” But one does not feel that Bul- 
wer ever quite works out his redemption. 
Womanhood, at least, does not forgive him; 
or it does nat countenance his work by its 
presence so far as to suffer him any memora- 
ble heroine. I read all his books at that most 
impressionable time of life when but to name 
a woman’s name is to conjure up a phantom 
of delight in the young fancy; but nothing 
remains to me now from the multitude of his 
inventions in the figure of women but the 
vague image of the blind girl Nydia in “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” I think this sort of 
general remembrance or oblivion no bad test 
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in such matters, and I feel pretty sure that 
if Bulwer had imagined any other heroine of 
equal authenticity I should find some trace 
of her charm in my memory. But I find 
none from the books of an author whom I 
once thought so brilliant and profound, and 
whom I now think so solemnly empty, so im- 
posingly unimportant. He was a clever arti- 
ficer, and he is to be credited with doing 
much to stay the decadence of British prose 
in fiction, and to rebuild the British novel 
upon shapely lines. But in all he has written 
there is an air of meditated purpose, a lack of 
impulse, an absence of spontaneity. He 
meant extremely well by literature; he had 
ideals so tall that he enjoyed something like 
a moral elevation from them; he respected 
the novelist so highly that he wished to call 
him the Poet, and did call him so in his pre- 
faces;-he was a man of polite learning, or at 
least, of scholarly reading; he wished always 
to do better than he did; in the lack of artis- 
tic instincts he had artistic principles, which 
if mistaken were sincere; and with all he 
was thoroughly mediocre. He did not grow 
as an artist, and his “ Last Days of Pompeii,” 
which was one of his early novels, is one of 
his best. 
III 

As I have said, the blind girl Nydia re- 
mains to me from “ The Last Days of Pom- 
peii” not only chief but almost sole among 
Bulwer’s heroines, in the sort that heroines 
outlive the definite recollection of their en- 
vironment, their individuality, and sometimes 
of their very names. She is not without ri- 
valry in her native pages: there are the Greek 
Ione, whom the hero Glaucus loves, and th« 
Roman Julia who loves him, and who, in the 
make-up of a Pompeian grande dame, relumes 
her baleful fires more distinctly under the 
old eyes reviewing the scenes of the story. 
On the other hand, however, the slave girl 
has to contend in this later impression 
with the disadvantage of being a _ flow- 
er girl, now after flower girls have been 
done so much. But in her day flower girls 
in fiction were not yet so faded, and she came 
with such a freshness of appeal to a much 
simpler-hearted age than this, that youth in 
all ranks of life were touched and won by her. 
The romance, in fact, had an acceptance as 
great in its time as we have since given “ Quo 
Vadis,” which it is not saying much to sav 
it surpassed in most essentials, and certainly 
preceded in such interest as the contrasts of 
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late paganism and early Christianity always 
awaken. 

Nydia fairly operates the whole action, in 
which the machinery creaks more audibly 
than it once did; but she is imagined upon 
old-fashioned lines of girlhood which have 
their charm. Like Milton’s ideal of poetry, 
she is “simple, sensuous, passionate,” and 
from her first meeting with Glaucus, the 
young Athenian swell who goes about snub- 
bing the Latin civilization at Pompeii, she 
loves him. He saves her from the scourge of 
the savage virago who owns her, but when he 
has bought her he sends her to bear the dec- 
laration of his love to the beautiful Ione; 
and Nydia has to hear, if not to see, the ten- 
derness of the lovers. The rich Julia makes 
interest with the jealous child, and they visit 
together a potent witch who gives the Roman 
a philter to win her the love of Glaucus. 
Nydia steals the potion and administers it 
herself to Glaucus; he drinks and goes mad, 
and during his frenzy he is implicated in the 
murder of lone’s brother, whom Arbaces, the 
Egyptian high-priest of Isis, has slain. Glau- 
cus is condemned to the lions in the arena; 
but Nydia contrives to eseape from the du- 
rance of Arbaces, and manages the release of 
the priest Calenas, who has witnessed the 
murder; together they rouse the good volup- 
tuary Sallust from the morrow of a debauch 
and fly with him to the arena. Glaucus has 
already been exposed to one lion which has 
foreborne to harm him, and has crept back 
into his cage, so that Sallust appeals to the 
swdile in time to save the Greek. Then, as is 
well known, the eruption of Vesuvius takes 
place. Through the storm of fire Nydia and 
Glaucus rush to the house of Arbaces where 
lone is imprisoned, and the three save them- 
selves from the universal calamity. It must 
be owned that all this is a good deal for one 
poor Thessalian girl, a slave and blind, to 
do; but she has the author to her friend, and 
she does not fail. When her task is finished, 
and she finds herself on the bark which is 
bearing the reunited lovers back to Athens, 
she quietly drowns herself while they are 
asleep. 

Though they profess to live in the first cen- 
tury, the characters of the story are naturally 
nineteenth-century people, unless indeed 
Glaucus speaks of Nydia, in the letter he 
writes Sallust from Athens, with rather the 
rhetorical sensibility of the 
“Our beloved, our remembered 
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have reared a tomb to her shade, and I see it 
every day from the window of my study. It 
keeps alive in me a tender recollection—a not 
unpleasing sadness—which are but a fitting 
homage to her fidelity and the mysteriousness 
of her early death. Ione gathers the flowers, 
but my own hand daily wreathes them round 
the tomb.” 

By this time lone must have suspected 
why, and would naturally have limited her 
gratitude for Nydia’s self-sacrifice to gath- 
ering the flowers. If not, she must have been 
less or more a woman than the blind girl, 
whose jealousy of her is one of the truest 
things in a book not superabounding in true 
things. The situation is of the stage; and 
for the stage the conception of a slave girl 
rescued from a cruel mistress, to become the 
servant of the woman whose lover she loves, 
is not too fine. In all Bulwer’s novels there 
is a strain which suggests that he would have 
been a better dramatist, or melodramatist, 
than novelist. But in the case of Nydia, at 
least, the execution is not so good as the con- 
ception, even, and it is hard to find a pas- 
sage which will do the conception justice. 

“When Glaucus returned to Pompeii, Nydia 
had told another year of life; that year with 
its sorrows, its loneliness, its trials, had great- 
ly developed her mind and heart.... Nydia 
felt suddenly, and as by revelation, that these 
feelings she had long and innocently cherish- 
ed, were of love.... Sometimes she dreaded 
lest Glaucus should discover her secret; some- 
times she felt indignant that it should nof 
be suspected; it was a sign of contempt.... 
Her feelings for Ione ebbed and flowed with 
every hour; now she loved her because he did: 
now she hated her for the same cause. There 
were moments when she could have murdered 
her unconscious mistress; moments when she 
could have laid down her life for her.... 
One morning when she repaired to her usual 
task in the garden... .she found Glaucus un- 
der the columns of the peristyle, with a mer- 
chant of the town; he was selecting jewels for 
his destined bride. ... ‘Come hither, Nydia; 
put down thy vase and come hither. Thou 
must take this chain from me—stay—there, I 
have put it on. There, Servillius, does it not 
become her?’ ‘ Wonderfully!’ answered the 


jeweller.... ‘ But when these ear-rings glitter 


in the ears of the noble Ione, then, by Bac- 
chus! you will see whether my art adds any- 
thing to beauty!’ ‘Ione? repeated Nydia, 
who had hitherto acknowledged by smiles and 
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blushes the gift of Glaucus. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the Athenian, carelessly toying with the 
gems; ‘I am choosing a present for Ione; but 
there are none worthy of her. He was 
startled as he spoke by an abrupt gesture of 
Nydia; she tore the chain violently from her 
neck, and dashed it on the ground. ‘ How is 
this? Why, Nydia, dost thou not like the bau- 
ble? Art thou offended? ‘ You treat me 
ever as a slave and a child,’ replied the Thes- 
salian, with a breast heaving with ill-sup- 
pressed sobs.” 

There is nature here, almost naturally ex- 
pressed; but if the reader is not willing that 
the heroine should keep this aspect of petu- 
lant jealousy he may take leave of her in that 
supreme moment when Nydia acts more like 
a heroine, and talks altogether like one. She 
has saved Glaucus from the lion; she has 
helped him save Ione from the Egyptian; she 
has guided him, “ half leading, half carrying 
Ione,” to the sea-shore; she has done all that 
a blind girl could, and perhaps more; and now 
the lovers are dreaming away the terrors of 
yesterday in the early dawn after their es- 
cape, and the bark on which they have set sail 
seems to be laying its own course for the 
Pireus, 

“In the silence of the general sleep Nydia 
rose gently. She bent over the face of Glau- 
cus—she inhaled the deep breath of his heavy 
slumber—timidly and sadly she kissed his 
brow, his lips; she felt for his hand—it was 
locked in that of Ione; she sighed deeply and 
her face darkened. Again she kissed his brow, 
and with her hair wiped from it the damp of 
night. ‘May the gods bless you, Athenian,’ 
she murmured; ‘ may you be happy with your 
beloved one!—may you sometimes remember 


Nydia! Alas, she is of no further use on 
earth!’ Slowly she crept along the fori, or 
platform, to the further side of the vessel, 
and, passing, bent low over the deep; the cool 
spray dashed upward over her fevered brow. 
‘It is the kiss of death,’ she said; ‘ it is wel- 
come.’ The balmy air played through her 
waving tresses—and she raised those eyes, so 
tender though sightless, to the sky whose soft 
face she had never seen. ‘ No, no!’ she said, 
half aloud, and in a musing and thoughtful 
tone, ‘I cannot endure it; this jealous, exact- 
ing love, it shatters my whole soul in madness 

Oh, sacred Sea! I hear thy voice invit- 
ingly.... They say that in thy embrace is 
dishonor—that thy victims cross not the fatal 
Styx—be it so! I would not meet him in the 
Shades, for I should meet him still with her! 
Rest—rest—rest !—there is no other Elysium 
for a heart like mine!’ A sailor, half dozing 
on the deck, heard a slight splash on the wa- 
ters; drowsily he looked up, and behind, as 
the vessel bounded merrily on, he fancied he 
saw something white above the waves, but it 
vanished in an instant.” 

It may seem hard that a novelist whose fic- 
tion afterwards went so far and wide in the 
great English world of society and politics, 
should have lodged no other heroine so se- 
curely in the memory of his public as she of 
his early romance; but this appears to have 
been the fate of Bulwer. Yet, after all, it is 
no mean achievement. She was so _ well 
imagined, in a time when her type was 
fresher than now, that one’s regret is rather 
for the heroine than the author; one wishes 
that she had been the creature of a talent 
able to do her full justice in the realiza- 
tion. 





LOVE'S 
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I rHovucut of my love in the distance, 
Silent and wild was the place; 
In a moment her voice lent its music, 
And around shone the light of her face— 
Her face, and hers only! 


I stood in my love’s sweet presence, 
But a mood wrapped her soul from all view; 
We spake, but on flowed the silence, 
And deeper the solitude grew— 
How deep and how lonely! 
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N Indian baby show. The 
A teachers laughed at the 
idea, and the agent said it 
was all folly to talk of such a Z 
thing; but the young woman 9, _ oe 
vend” en East was p flames Kies Mies ALITTLE 
_ om CHEYENNE WARRIOR 
that the Kiowas should exhibit 
their papooses at a show. 

“We will have prizes for the fattest and prettiest,” she 
sai}, laughingly, “ and I will give a yellow pony to the cutest 
little boy, and a bead doll to the smartest little girl. And 
what shall we give to the mother?” A puzzled look came 
over the enthusiast, because an Indian mother must be reck- 
oned with when you talk about her children, especially when 
it comes to showing them off. She must be paid, and that 
well, for the use of her offspring. 

Then the teachers at the Kiowa Mission School set their 
heads together to conspire against the copper-colored mothers 
of that vicinity. How should they engage their interest in 
the forthcoming baby show? What inducements would they 
have to offer to make these women envious of one another’s 
babies? What prizes would most induce them to enter the 
contest? These were questions of much moment in getting 
up an Indian baby show. But the schemers finally won. It 
kept them awake many nights, and caused more than one 
missionary to lose her temper, but at last the plans were com- 
plete. All was in readiness for the grand swoop into the 
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Indian baby camp. What if it were to fail? 
An Indian woman is hard to interest, but the 
promulgators offering induce- 
ments. 

A wax doll, with big blue eyes that would 
close when it was laid to rest in the beaded 
sack, was a prize for the prettiest girl baby, 
and another doll, the same style, only a little 
larger, was the prize for the prettiest girl 
over two years old. A little yellow pony, a 
real live which the teachers five 
dollars, not much more than the doll, was the 
thing for the baby boys to fight over. Then 
for the mothers of all the prize-winners was 
a big yellow medal on which were roughly en- 
graved the words, “ My baby won a prize at 
the Kiowa Baby Show.” It was a rough piece 
of work, but the words caught the fancy of 
the Indian squaws. It would do to flaunt in 
the face of their social enemies—for Indian 
women have their society quarrels just the 
same as other classes. 

The word was quietly sent about over the 
reservations that some wonderful prizes await- 
ed the winners of the baby-show contest. At 
first the women remained away and the teach- 
ers thought their well-laid scheme would 
come to naught. In a week or so they came 
in, one by one, and looked over the prizes, 
grunted to each other, but said never a word 
whether they would enter the exhibit. 

Two days until the great Indian baby show 
was to open, and yet not an entry. The pro- 
moters were beginning to think they would 
have to recall the invitations. But on the day 
before the show they came in droves. There 
was Running Water, the son of Wa-pa-nah; 
a wee warrior, son of Many Horses; General 
Miles, a young fighter; Mary Kill Deer, a six- 
months-old queen of the plains; and various 
other Indian children of all ages and degrees. 

Each mother was anxious that her child be 
given a front booth so the judges would have 
a good chance to look at it. From the very 
start it was evident that the baby show would 
stir up plenty of strife among the red-skinned 
women, but the teachers had gone too far to 
stop for the feelings of the mothers. 

Early on the morning of the baby show the 
children commenced to arrive in charge of 
their mothers. They were dressed in buck- 
skin tunies, beaded in beautiful stripes, paint- 
ed with birds and deeply fringed at the 
sleeves and edges. Some wore the elk-teeth 
ornaments, which are more a sign of wealth 
than artistic taste. Others had on moccasins 
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that were so covered with vari-colored beads 
that not a fibre of the buckskin was to be 
seen. Large strings of beads were clasped 
about the necks of some, and great brass-col- 
ored belts were around their tiny waists. Some 
had on bright-colored calico dresses, and one 
even wore a point-lace hood. One wore a red 
and white silk gown, horribly made, and with 
nothing resembling a fit. A few of the chil- 
dren of the medicine squaws were brightened 
with feathers and paint. Every baby was 
cooing and smiling as happily as though he 
knew the prize was within his reach. And the 
mothers, too. They beamed upon the teach- 
ers and judges pleasant expansive smiles. It 
was all over too soon, and the prizes were dis- 
tributed where the judges thought they be- 
longed, but not so with the mothers whose 
children did not win a prize. It was a wise 
act on the part of the teachers to select judges 
who did not live in that section of the country, 
or they would certainly have been in immi- 
nent danger of assisting at a scalping party 
in which they would be the chief interest. Of 
course those who carried off the big medals 
were happy. They carried their children with 
a light step, and as they promenaded around 
the little school-house where the baby show 
had been held, were as engaging a lot of 
squaws as one could see. They chattered in 
their own tongues about the beauties of civ- 
ilization, and some of them resolved then and 
there to protest no more against sending their 
children off to school, if this was the result of 
an education. They would examine the prizes, 
look at their babies and smile. The other 
squaws circled about them as though they 
were a sacred lot. 

There was no enmity in the hearts of those 
who lost toward the prize-winners—it was all 
directed against the white judges, whom they 
blamed for getting them to enter the contest 
when they had little chance. 

The Kiowa baby show was considered by 
the teachers a success, and they have adver- 
tised it again another year. 

Perhaps there is no child in the world so 
beloved as these same Indian babes. They are 
the dearest thing an Indian woman knows. 
The cruelty of her husband and his utter dis- 
regard of her after a few months of married 
life makes her cling closer to her first-born. 
She worships it as if it were a sacred spirit. 
The baby is given the best things she can 
gather, which are little enough on a reserva- 
tion. It is raised on milk and hominy. Some- 
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times they feed it sofki, or a mixture 
of flour and milk. The Indian herbs 
are put into everything that the baby 
eats. It has no cradle, no go-cart, nor 
anything in the way of a perambula- 
tor, but travels about in a sack on its 
mother’s back. This is the safest place 
it could be. These sacks are really com- 
fortable for the tiny redskin, and here 
it remains cuddled all the day. It may 
cry or sleep, but it is never removed ex- 
cept for its four meals each day and its 
baths in the early morning and at sun- 
set. In winter and summer the baby 
keeps to this strange cradle, until it 
grows to be two years old, when it is 
given a few lessons in walking and 
turned loose to play with the dogs and 
dolls in front of the tepee. The father 
pays little attention to his children 
until they have reached the age of five, 
when he sets out to discover what is 
their mission in life. If the child is 
a boy he will closely study the young = 4 
man to see whether he should be a med- S 
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wants to be a medicine man 
he is taken into the forests 
by one versed in the lore of 
the herbs, and there he is 
taught the mysteries of the 
strange powers of these red- 
skin doctors. It takes five or 
six years to make him a med- 









































icine man, but then it is a 
great honor among the tribe 
to be a medicine man, and 
the time counts for little 
when compared with fame. 
If he is to be a warrior he 
is sent into the woods and | 
made to shoot at imaginary | 
white men until he is a pro- 
ficient marksman. Nowa- 
days these two vocations have 
been almost crushed out of 
their usefulness by the Ind- 
|{ | iam agents and soldiers, so | 
a. the father pays less attention ||\———-—— 
Fast Asleep | |_ ‘© his children than before. |/\ wichita Baby 
| But the mother’s interest has | reed cradle 


increased. Some of the wo- 
Papo ee men are more backward than | P ee et aeeened 
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others about taking up with the white 
people’s ways, and this is evidenced in 
the children. They are the ¢riterion by 
which you may judge the family. She 
who wears the costume of beads and 
buckskin has a mother who despises the 
ways of civilization, but she who comes 
out in a new white dress is a type of the 
progressive element, ready to learn and 
advance. 

Indian children are born healthy, and 
very few of them die unless by epidemic. 
Twins are a rarity among the red race, 
and it used to be an evil omen to have 
them born in a camp. Then they were 
killed, but nowa- 
days they are sent 
away to the East- 
ern schools as soon 
as they are old 
enough to _ travel. 
The mother is also 
very superstitious 
about twins, and 
cares very little for 
children of this 
kind. 

As soon as the 
little Indians are 
five years old they 
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are sent away to 
the Indian schools, 
where the best 
teachers are em- 
ployed by the gov- 
ernment to teach 
them the ways of 
the pale-face. At- 
tendance is com- 
pulsory, and the 
brown little people 
who have played in 
the tepees with 
toads and prairie-dogs, are placed at hard 
study under the watchful eye of those 
trained to teach them. It is a wretched 
time for the mothers, and leaves them 
lonely and sometimes discontent that 
their children should be taken to school 
against their will. They pick up their 
tepee and move to the school-grounds 
where their children are in attendance. 
But all the tepee finery must be abandon- 
ed. The boys are put into blue shirts and 
the girls into calico frocks. 

In the schools the child loses all his 
long Indian names, and is given a short 
name by the teacher. But the parents 
still call them by the names of their own 
giving. 
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HE more I think about it, the 

* harder it is to do!” said 
Miss Maria Marvin to her- 
self, as she stood before the 
old-fashioned gilt looking- 
glass, tying her brown bon- 
net-strings with a visibly trembling hand. 
But her soul was braced and firm. “ Henry 
Edwards has just got to be told about Mari- 
etta, and there’s no one else to do it—that’s 
all. I’ve tried writing it, and torn up four 
letters. You can’t put those things down on 
paper—even if you’re sure of your spelling, 
and I’m not even that. I’ve got to see him 
and tell him somehow, for if ever a girl was 
pining away, that girl is Marietta Hawkins!” 

Miss Maria was perhaps not exactly what 
one would have chosen as an ideal messenger 
of leve. She was stout, and dark, and over 
fifty in the shade, and “ queer,” as everybody 
said—in which everybody was not far wrong. 
She was untiringly gcod, and untiringly ener- 
getic, yet she was hardly popular. Her gar- 
den brimmed with flowers, a perfect para- 
dise of jonquils and lilies in the spring, of 
sweet-pease and roses and heliotrope and 
seented lemon verbena in the summer, of 
dahlias and asters and nasturtiums in the 
fall; and she was never done with visiting 
the poor. But then, as Jane Irving said 
(Jane always spoke her mind), “The flow- 
ers will bloom for Miss Maria, and the poor 
can get along with her, because flowers don’t 
care what you do to them, and the poor can’t 
quarrel with their benefactors to advantage. 
But if you are neither starving nor a flower, 
Miss Maria is rather too unexpected for one’s 
peace of mind.” 

There is no doubt that this is the way in 
which Miss Maria struck many others be- 
sides the candid Jane. Her impulses, both of 
speech and of deed, were many, and where 
impulsiveness is not charming it is apt to 
have a surprisingly irritating quality. It 
had been the reason, perhaps, why so few 
friends had been made by the occupant of 
the old brown house back from the avenue, 





half-hidden by its masses of vines and its 
low-spreading maple-trees. Yet Miss Mar- 
vin had friends—some of her own age and 
circle, who took tea with her, and she with 
them, round the cycle of the year; some of 
her poor who were incurably grateful; some 
of the church people who knew her virtues 
(though they dreaded what she might do 
next in the Pastor’s Aid Society); and, above 
all, Marietta Hawkins, the little commis- 
sionaire, who lived in the back street, and 
went daily to the city to do the shopping 
whose commissions helped to fill her slender 
purse. Marietta could not remember when 
she had not known Miss Maria, and Miss 
Maria recollected the day when Marietta 
lived next door, a chubby child, the only 
daughter of a supposedly wealthy father, and 
used to run in every day for a “ posy,” which 
would have been forth-coming if it had taken 
the last flower out of the garden. She had 
seen Marietta grow up, a slender, demure, 
pretty girl, with a droop of dark eyelash, and 
eurve of mouth, and crown of soft brown 
hair, very like the young mother who had 
died of consumption when Marietta was but 
three years old. Both father and neighbor 
were a trifle apprehensive over that likeness, 
and winced when thoughtless outsiders re- 
marked that “ Etta looked as if she might go 
as her mother did.” But Marietta never 
went into a decline, even when her father 
sternly interfered with her girlish love-affair 
with Henry Edwards, and sent that aspiring 
young man to the right-about. Judge Haw- 
kins had higher ideas for his only child than 
a young artist, scribbler, illustrator, and so 
forth, whose father had made money in 
leather too recently for a high cultivation 
to pervade the family. 

“Why, Etta,” the judge said, sternly, 
“when old Edwards was building this new 
house of his in the next square, I met him 
in a book-store in the city one day, and he 
consulted me as to the books he should buy. 
‘There’s Shakspere, Judge,’ he said, ‘I sup- 
pose I’d better get Shakspere; they tell me 
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he’s considerable of a poet.’ Do you sup- Everybody, at first, said that Marietta could 


pose I'd let my daughter lower herself to the 
point of marrying that man’s son? It would 
break your mother’s heart, if she were alive. 
Once for all, I have told that young man 
that his suit is preposterous. Do you under- 
stand, Etta ’—prepos- 


not do it. But a capable friend thought of 
the opening for a shopper, and Marietta had 
a great deal of taste, and the city was only 
an hour away. Every day Miss Maria saw 
the slender figure pass ler windows, and al- 


most every evening 





terous!” 

“ Yes, father,” Mari- 
etta had said, faintly. 
She was only nine- 
naturally obe- 
dient, and very much 
afraid of her father. 
It was Marietta’s very 
nature to be timid. 
She was not at all pro- 
talented, 
or self-willed. She 
was old-fashioned, a 
reversion to type, a 
girl of very girlish 
pattern indeed, and 
she made no effort to 
the strenuous 
authority of her 
father, though she cer- 
tainly cried a good 
deal, and helped Miss 
Maria visit the poor. 
And Henry Edwards, 
who was a tall, fair 
young fellow with an 
eye-glass, a pointed 
beard, and an impres- 
sionist style, wrote a 
sonnet or two that no- 
body could exactly 
understand, but which 
breathed of bitter dis- 
appointment (Mari- 
etta cried twice as 
much when they ap- 
peared), and _ then 
packed his trunk and 
went to Paris to study 


teen, 


gressive, or 


resist 








Marietta, keeping up 
the old custom, stop- 
ped to get her posy. 
Miss Maria would 
have taken her into 
the little brown house 
in a minute if she 
could; but then every- 
body knew the open 
secret of that little 
house —the crippled, 
half-idiotie brother, so 
long and carefully 
tended, who must not 
be disturbed by 
intruding guest, 
to whom, with 
screaming parrot 
his pile of picture- 
books, Miss Maria’s 
leisure hours had been 
devoted ever 
her mother died, so 
many years ago. Per- 
haps most lone women, 
left with a weak-mind- 
ed cripple for daily 
company (for the par- 
rot could hardly be 
said to count, scream 
as it might), would 
have become as “ un- 
expected ” as Miss Ma- 
ria, for human nature, 
no matter how kindly, 
must have its outlet. 
Miss Maria, how- 
ever, had not done 


any 
and 

his 
and 
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art. The little town 
heard no more of him 
for a while—six or 
seven years at least. It was perhaps five years 
after he left that Judge Hawkins died, and 
the house was sold for the mortgage, and the 
personal property to pay the creditors, and 
Marietta was left with as nearly nothing as 
one could have, and had to set to work forth- 
with to earn her living. 


MISS MARIA. 
Drawn by Tuomas Fogarty 


anything unlooked-for 
for some time. Per- 
haps it was because 
eertain feelings 
gathering to a head in her breast. Two things 
had happened that disturbed her. In the first 
place, Marietta was looking far from well. 
She had been shopping steadily for a year, 
and had somehow supported herself, but 
Miss Maria’s beady black eves had noticed 
signs about her that she did not like. Mavbe 
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it was the black that made the girl look still 
more slender; but it could not bring that hol- 
low in the cheek and that weariness of step. 
Marietta did not always come for her “ posy,” 
and when she did come, there was sometimes 
a flush in her young cheek that had a hectic 
suggestion about it. She protested that she 
was well, but with a certain shrinking and 
embarrassment over which her old friend wor- 
ried. “She’s going into a decline, as sure as 
I ever saw a case,” said Miss Maria, grimly, 
to herself, “ and she won’t own how badly she 
feels. I don’t wonder she’s going that way. 
Everything is against her, losing her lover, 
and then her father, and her home, and now 
catching trains and hurrying about and over- 
working. And to see it coming, and not to 
be able to stop it—dear me! we must believe 
in Providence, but there are times, it seems 
to me, if I must say it, when I could give 
points to Providence, and that’s the truth!” 
All this was enough to trouble an impul- 
sive soul. But in the second place, Henry 
Edwards chose this juncture to come home 
from Paris. He dropped as if from the skies 
upon the astonished town, with a picturesque 
costume involving a soft felt hat, a pink 
shirt, and a wide silk sash, and with the 
avowed intention of returning to Europe in 
six weeks. At the end of six months he was 
still established in his father’s house, however; 
and as there was no apparent reason why he 
had come, there seemed none, equally, why he 
should not go. Miss Maria had been sure, at 
first, in her secret heart, that he had come 
back to marry Marietta; but if so, as she was 
forced to own, his discretion was remarkable. 
Indeed, he seldom seemed to leave the Ed- 
wards house, where, it was rumored, he was 
at work on a picture. But the picture did 
not materialize, either. He had not called 
upon Marietta; that much was certain. Miss 
Maria herself had never seen him but once 
return, and that was across the 
It was certainly very mysterious. 
Little by little, however, Miss Maria’s mind 
crystallized around a logical solution. Henry 
Edwards had come home, expecting to leave, 
but had remained in spite of himself. He had 
shut himself up to paint a picture, but could 
not. He had not been to see Marietta, or 
made any advances, but he seemed to shrink 
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street. 


equally from everybody else. The solution 
was plain—Henry Edwards was a blighted 
being. He loved Marietta, and could not 


stay away from her vicinity, but he had been 
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crushed by the loss of his hopes—so crushed 
that they showed no signs of blooming again, 
and even his art was ruined. Yet Miss Maria 
knew from repeated horticultural experience 
that bulbs (which, after all, were very much 
like hearts in their general shape) might lie 
chilled and dormant long, and still have with- 
in them all the potentialities of blossom. And 
Marietta, on her side, was drooping day by 
day. Were all these possibilities of mutual 
happiness to go relentlessly to waste because 
Henry Edwards would not make any ad- 
vances, and Marietta could not? Miss Maria 
thought over it<and thought it over. One 
month, and nothing happened. Three, and 
still Henry remained secluded and Marietta 
pined. Five, and wild plans began to seethe 
in the little spinster’s brain. Six—and here 
we are at the point where Miss Maria tied 
her bonnet-strings before the glass. 

“T had better wait until it is quite dark,” 
she thought, as she looked out into the win- 
ter twilight. The parrot, on his perch by the 
window, apparently did not agree with her, 
for he screamed, “ Go along—quick!” He was 
an accomplished, though ill-tempered bird, 
who could say everything, and whose intelli- 
gence often seemed malign enough to give 
Miss Maria a start, as it did on this occasion. 
But the sight of Marietta, going by at that 
moment, distracted her thoughts from herself. 

“There she goes past the gate, and she 
walks so tired! Poor dear child! she isn’t 
going to stop for her posy, and I’m glad, he- 
cause I’d forgotten all about it. She hasn’t 
stopped in often lately, and I feel as if there 
was something on her mind these last few 
weeks, that she’s afraid to have any one see. 
I can guess what it is!” Miss Maria thought 
of all the love stories she had ever read, and 
fairly thrilled with emotion. She was ready, 
now, to hunt up a whole battalion of Henry 
Fdwardses, if necessarv—thovgh it dawned 
upon her, as she went down the steps some 
ten minutes later, that no love story that had 
so far come within her knowledge laid down 
any precedent for her present action. 

“T ought to have been Henry FEdwards’s 
mother (only she’s dead) or his sister (but he 
never had any) or his brother’s wife (and 
John has never married) or his cousin (he 
must have some somewhere) or somebody in 
the bosom of his family,” she said, desnerate- 
ly to herself, “to do this thing right. It 
would have been easy then to sit with him 
beside a dying fire”—Miss Maria had not 
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nothing—“ and lead him on 
ruin of his early hopes, and 
reassure him, and tell him that I was 
Marietta loved him still, but that her 
heart could never speak until he broke the 
ice.” Having thus begun with fire and end- 
ed with ice, Miss Maria’s meditations dropped 
from metaphor, and took a more practical 
turn. “I don’t see how I’m ever to be sure 
that the servants aren’t listening, when he 
comes down,” she thought. “I don’t even 
know where the key-holes are. It gets worse 
the more I think of it—but it’s got to be 
done!” Miss Maria’s well-worn shoes trod 
firmly up the Edwardses’ walk, and up to the 
showy facade of the large mansion, which, 
as its owner proudly boasted, “had seven 
kinds of stone in it, and every one of ’em 
fetched from over a hundred miles.” <A faint 
remembrance of Judge Hawkins’s_ severe, 
clear-cut face came over Miss Maria, as she 
rang the bell; but she put it away. “ He’s 
dead; and I’m doing it for the best—for the 
best, and to make Marietta happy,” she re- 
peated, inwardly. 

Forts have been stormed by hearts less des- 
perate and determined than that which beat 
hard beneath the silk basque of Miss Maria 
as the door flew suddenly open in the very in- 
stant, or so it seemed, of her touch upon the 
bell. “I want to see Mr. Henry Edwards,” 
she announced, in a hoarse but firm voice: 
and then recognized that she was indeed face 
to face with that young man himself, who, 
with hat pulled down upon his brow, and over- 
coat buttoned up, was evidently just starting 
forth for an evening walk. 

“At your service, Miss Maria,” he said, 
pleasantly, with his little foreign accent. 
Henry Edwards was one of those who would 
acquire a pronounced accent in a three weeks’ 
tourist trip, but simple-minded Miss Maria 
was much impressed. “ What did you wish 
to see me about? Anything I can do, I assure 
you, for so old a neighbor—” : 

Miss Maria gathered her forces. 

“ Just step outside the door, Mr. Edwards, 
and shut it. Thank you” (that effectually 
disposed of the servants’ hearing anything, 
she realized with a throb of relief). “I feel 
a great interest in you, Mr. Edwards, because 
T have known vou ever since you were a boy 


read novels for 
to speak of the 
then 
sure 


And T was very glad when you came home 
again—very glad! TI am sure I know why 
you came, whether anv one else does or not.” 

Henry Edwards had been listening in ap- 
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parent bewilderment up to this point, but now 
he started violently. Miss Maria felt her 
opening was made, and she went ahead under 
a tremendous steam-pressure of emotion. 

“ Marietta not know I am here to- 
night. She would havedied before she would 
have let me come. But I can speak for her, 
just the same. It was her father. And now 
that Judge Hawkins is gone, there isn’t any 
reason you two shouldn’t be happy. I know 
you feel all is over forever, and that you have 
come back here to brood over the past.” Miss 
Maria’s eloquence, at this point, surprised 
even herself. “I came to-night, Henry Ed- 
wards, because I could not bear to see two 
lives blighted for lack of a helping hand to 
bring them together. Why don’t you go and 
Marietta, and ask her yourself if—” 
Miss Maria’s voice gave out, and she gasped 
and stopped. The young man also seemed 
speechless from embarrassment. 

“You are very kind, Miss Maria,” he said, 
finally, in a low voice. “I had thought— I 
will go and call upon Miss Marietta, as you 
suggest.” The light from the porch lamp 
struck upon his face; Miss Maria thought 
him not improved by time, even while her 
heart-strings quivered with the romance of 
the situation. The lines of his face were 
weak; there was no question about it. But 
still he was going to see Marietta, and Mari- 
etta loved him. 

“ You will never regret it, Henry Edwards,” 
said the little spinster, impressively. “ And 
of course you will never, never, breathe to 
Marietta that I—” 

“ Oh, never!” said Henry Edwards, hastily. 
“ Exeuse me, Miss Maria, but I have an en- 
gagement—ah—a train to catch,” and with 
that he fled precipitately into the darkness, 
leaving Miss Maria a prey to such intense 
emotions of relief and joy that she never 
exactly knew how she got off the Edwardses’ 
door-steps and back to the little brown house, 
where the parrot shrilly welcomed her by 
cries of “Fire! Fire!” and wondered why 
she gave him such a big piece of cake after 
supper. 

Next day, all day long, she moved about 
her little house in a surcharged atmosphere 
of romance. The making of matches was a 
new experience to Miss Maria; she always 
had had to discourage them sternly among 
the poor, where the most worthless youth in 
the whole street invariably fell in love with 
the delicate girl who was the only support of 
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“TAKE THEM AWAY, CRIED MISS MARIA.” 


Drawn by Tuomas Foearry. 
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a destitute family. But this was different— 
this was the ideal love-affair. She saw Mari- 
etta go by as usual in the morning, and 
smiled to herself. Not long should that slim 
figure trudge through cold and heat to a daily 
task. “Henry and John are the only chil- 
dren,” she reflected, “and old Mr. Edwards 
must be worth at least half a million. Even 
Judge Hawkins surely could not object.” 
Her last shadow of doubt faded away as she 
remembered that old Mr. Edwards, being 
eighty, could not live much longer, and that 
the young couple would have everything that 
both wealth and culture would give. They 
would travel, doubtless, and Henry Edwards 
would paint a great picture, and Marietta 
would be so proud of him. With a happy 
sigh, Miss Maria put on her bonnet after 
lunch, and went out to a temperance meet- 
ing. Temperance was Miss Maria’s hobby, 
as her poor well knew, and her impulses dis- 
played themselves in it to advantage. It was 
she who had once led a deeply intoxicated 
man into the meeting, put the pen into his 
inert hand, guided it to sign the iron-clad 
pledge, and then sent for his wife to take him 
home and explain matters to him later. She 
herself had taken the pledge at the early age 
of nine, and had eaten no mince pie for many 
years, realizing that without brandy it was 
as fatal to the body as with it to the soul. 

It wes a delightful affair, and it was well 
past five when Miss Maria and her friend 
Mrs. Joyee reached the little brown house on 
their return. “Do come in for a moment,” 
urged Miss Maria, hospitably, and Mrs. Joyce, 
a stout and indolent lady, with an admirable 
turn for gossip, was notning loath. As they 
sank down in the rocking-chairs by the win- 
dow, Marietta went past— Marietta, with 
several glorious roses pinned on the front 
of her shabby jacket. “I wonder where ever 
those flowers came from!” said Mrs. Joyce. 
Miss Maria did not answer, but her heart ex- 
panded in triumph. They were the roses of 
victory—her roses as well as Marietta’s. She 
had made them bloom—she, Maria Marvin— 
out of a winter of sadness, and over the grave 
of buried hopes. It was her match; her very 
own! 

“ Speaking of temperance,” went on Mrs. 
Joyce, evidently putting aside such a small 
matter as Marietta’s roses, because a far more 
entrancingly interesting subject beckoned to 
her mind, “have you heard that sad story 
about young Edwards—Henry, you know? I 
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felt when that young man went to Paris, 
Maria, that it was dangerous for him to be 
in that godless place. And now it seems he 
drank so hard there that his friends tried to 
get him home before there was a scandal. 
They say he’s had one bad spell of it, too, 
sinee he’s been back.” 

Everything swam before Miss Maria’s eyes. 
“TI don’t believe it, Ellen Joyce,” she said, 
weakly; “it can’t be so!” The parrot, just 
behind her, suddenly began to draw corks 
with all his might—a godless trick, which he 
had learned before Miss Maria bought him, 
and of which she could not break him. “Jt 
can’t be so, Ellen!” she repeated, but with- 
out knowing what she said. 

“T had it from Eliza Ellis, Maria, and her 
own husband told her,” responded Mrs. Joyce, 
with dignity. “I am not one to say a thing 
unless I know it is true. And I said to 
Eliza, when she told me, that it was a lucky 
thing that Judge Hawkins was so set against 
Marietta’s having anything to do with Henry 
Edwards. Maybe the judge knew more than 
other folks did, even then.” 

The old judge’s face came up blinding] 
before Miss Maria’s inward vision as the par- 
rot drew another resounding cork, and Mrs. 
Joyce, rather huffed at the reception of her 
bit of gossip, took her departure. The little 
spinster sank back in her chair, rigid with 
remorse. Her matech—it was indeed her 
match! She realized all the horrors of the 
case, now that it was too late. She, Maria 
Marvin, in defiance of all propriety and in 
the face of Providence, had gone to Henry 
Edwards’s house, called him out on his own 
door-step, and sent him to Marietta. And 
Marietta, unknowing all this, and loving 
him, had accepted him—the roses showed 
that. They were engaged—and now Miss 
Maria’s lips were of necessity sealed. How 
could she warn Marietta, when she herself 
had made this disastrous match? Yet how 
could she allow Marietta, without warning, 
to marry a drinking man? Visions of all 
the poor people who drank rushed across 
Miss Maria’s mind—visions of Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room, which she had once read— 
visions of the wickedness and wretchedness 
possible on a quarter of a million. And at 
the height of this inrush of horrifying 
thoughts, the gate clicked, and Miss Maria, 
benumbed with anguish, saw Marietta com- 
ing up the walk with more roses in her hands. 

“T brought these to you, Miss Maria. be- 
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cause you have given so many posies to me,” 
said she, with a higher flush than ever before 
in her cheeks, and an actual dimple as she 


spoke-—-Miss Maria had never noticed that 
dimple before. Something on the girl’s 
finger gleamed in the fire-light. It was 


oh, horror of horrors!—a diamond ring. 

“Take them away!” cried Miss Maria, in a 
perfect wail of despair. “ Don’t tell me, Mari- 
etta. I can’t bear it. Oh, Marietta, say you 
don’t love him! You can’t really care for 
him, my dear. You have mistaken your feel- 
ings; it isn’t really love—” 

Marietta drew her slight figure up until it 
was quite stately. “Why shouldn’t I 
him, Miss Maria?” she said. 

Why shouldn’t she, indeed ? 
swerable. 


love 


It was unan- 
It was Miss Maria’s own doing. 
And yet she still feebly beat against fate, 
sustained unconsciously, perhaps, by the par- 
rot’s brisk scream: “ Never say die! Who-oo- 
op!” 

“Men are so different from what we think, 
Marietta,” she exclaimed. “And your dear 
father wouldn’t have liked it. Think of your 
father, Marietta. You know it would have 
broken his heart to have seen—” 
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“Oh!” cried Marietta, flushing and paling 
in a breath. “ Why, dear Miss Maria, how 
could father have disliked James when he 
never knew him ?”’ 

“ James!” cried Miss Maria, in such a tone 
that the parrot fairly jumped upon his perch. 
“* James!” 

“Yes, James,” repeated Marietta, in sur- 
prised agitation. “James Osgood, Mrs. Os- 
good’s nephew in the city. I—I met him 
on the train, you know, at first. But it 
wasn’t until lately—and I wanted you to be 
the first one we told—and nobody else knows 
it, so you mustn’t tell any one yet,” she went 
on, hesitating and blushing as prettily and 
happily as possible. “Are you—are you 
quite well, Miss Maria? You look so—so—” 

“Thank God!” said Miss Maria, fervently, 
“T never felt better in my life!” She swal- 
lowed hard to keep down the hysterics. 
“ Marietta, never tell me after this that mar- 
riages are not made in heaven. I have had— 
a kind of a nightmare, my dear. And now— 
now tell me all about James!” 

But, in her heart, she wondered who was 
ever going to explain things to Henry Ed- 
wards! ' 





LOVE 


BY ANNE 


AND NATURE 


STEELE 


Dear Love, when Spring has come all Nature wakes 
And from her languid lids the bandage takes 
To look with wondering eyes upon the world. 
The trees unfold their robes of silvery green, 
And thrifty insects from the blossoms glean; 
Each birdling finds a mate both fond and true, 

And I, dear Love, have you. 


Dear Love, in Summer-time, each lengthened day 


To 


harvest-fields a 


tribute 


rich must pay 


Of sunshine packed in grains of yellow corn. 


The earth is weighted with the season’s store 





No creature, tree, nor vine can ask for more. 


Nature has satisfied each 


bird and bee— 


Has given you to me. 


Dear Love, chill Fall doth paint in colors rare 

The forests and the fields, that soon grow bare 

As Winter clasps them to her icy breast. 

Nature must wake and work and rest awhile, 

Must sleep, and cry, perchance, as well as smile; 

And Nature, life, and love are one I know, 
Because I love you so. 
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TYPICAL ROOMS 


BY EDITH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


HE college girl’s room is her 
stronghold during her four 
years of undergraduate life, 
its arrangement a matter of 
absorbing interest from the 
day she enters it, a decidedly 
homesick Freshman, to the parting hour, 
when at the “Senior auction” she disposes 
of such goods and chattels as she does not care 
to carry home. 

College rooms vary, like college fortunes, 
but it is surprising to behold the transforma- 
tion even a bare single one undergoes when 
an enterprising young collegian takes pos- 
session, although her purse strings may not 
be lengthy. At most of the women’s colleges 
the student draws for choice, and if her luck 
in the ascendant she must make the 
most of her lot. This she hastens to do, by 
consulting the “college furnishings” man, 
who always holds out near by; through send- 
ing home for a supply of wants; or by mak- 
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ing various purchases and fashioning from 
them all sorts of decorative articles, from a 
portiére to a pin-cushion. The old student 
has had the question of rooms settled before 
she went home for the long vacation; it is 
the incoming Freshman who has the hard 
problem to meet, and fortunate it is for her 
if she has seen other students’ rooms pre- 
viously, and gained some idea of what she 
needs in her new abiding-place. 

An amazing variety of tastes and fancies 
displays itself in the different colleges, but 
certain things are as surely to be found in 
the student’s room everywhere as roses in 
June, namely, pillows by the dozen, a writing- 
desk, tea table, and couch. Every room is 
already provided with bed of some descrip- 
tion, two chairs, writing-table, chest of draw- 
ers, and wash-stand. About every other bit 
of furniture and all decoration the occupant 
must bring herself. 

It is an easy matter for the rich or well-to- 





THE SCENE OF 


HAPPY 


DAYS IN WELLS COLLEGE. 
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IN THE BALTIMORE WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


do girl to have a well-appointed apartment. maiden must use her wits to devise an at- 
She has only to make up her mind what she tractive environment at small outlay, and 
wants and buy it. Sut the impecunious this she invariably does. She apparently 
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SHOWING THE “DEN” OF A BRYN-MAWR GIRL. 
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A STUDENT'S ROOM IN SMITH COLLEGE. 


imbibes ingenuity and good taste with her  itiated to get a glimpse of these. One suite 
Greek and mathematics. of two bed-rooms and study opens on a 

Some of the handsomest rooms in the col- private hall. The rooms have polished hard- 
lege world can be found at Smith College, wood floors covered with choice rugs. Before 
in Tyler, Dickinson, and Hatfield houses, on the sunny front windows of the study runs a 
the campus. It is a revelation to the unin- broad window-seat upon which the girls 
crowd of an evening when their hostesses 
make chocolate and serve creamed oysters or 
a rarebit from their chafing-dish. The wicker 
tea table has two shelves holding teakettle 
and delicate china, spoons, and other para- 
phernalia, and near by stands the couch 
covered with Bagdad stripes in rich colors. 
On the walls hang good pictures—no actors 
or actresses, for the collegian’s taste is classi- 
cal; but “ Homer,” Guido’s “ Aurora,” John 
S. Sargent’s row of “Prophets” from the 
Boston Museum, and some effective water- 
colors. College flags, golf-clubs, photographs, 
and calendar, with a Barye lion and a row 
of plaster heads, form part of the ornamenta- 
tion, while a bookease loaded with care- 
fully selected volumes suggests the scholar, 
the eye running over such titles as Life of 
Michael Angelo, Taine, Moliére, Milton, 
TYPICAL CORNER. Social Life in Greece, James Russell Lowell 
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and His Friends, 
ing. The Smith 
her books. 
A double 


and the inevitable Brown- 
girl takes great pride in 


with three 


corner room win- 
dows has two divan beds, and window-seat 
with figured valance, all piled high with 


gorgeous pillows. Over the bookcase hangs 
a large picture of the Countess Patoka, a 
college favorite; near it a huge bronze plaque, 
beneath which stands a screen made gay with 
photographs, college pennant, and poster. In 
another corner a second sereen in black and 


gold design is flanked by a tall chifonnier 
covered with linen searf, framed _photo- 
graphs, and bits of bric-a-brac. Two slender- 
legged desks stand open and hold more 
photographs, a gilt clock, vase of flowers 
candlestick, and writing materials. Rock- 
ers, a cushioned lounging-chair, a_ scrap- 


basket, two green plants, a lamp with pictu- 
resque shade, and pretty tea table make up 
this interior in part, the walls being well 
supplied with landseape and figure pieces. 
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4 ROOM IN WELLS COLLEGE. 


A Vassar Senior’s sunny and roomy apart- 
ment serves for bedchamber and study; the 
bed is a broad low couch with rug covering 
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and downy 
Venus 


cushions. Some pictures, a 
bracket, fencing foils 
and mask, fans, and german favors decorate 
the walls, and a little cabinet hung with gold- 
embroidered silk curtains holds books and 
some rare blue Delft. Diagonally across the 
doorway are suspended embroidered por- 
tiéres, and trophies of conquest, from brass 
buttons down to Harvard’s crimson and 
Princeton’s stripes, indicate that something 
apart from Latin and logic may occupy the 
mind of the well-regulated Vassar girl. 
Pembroke Hall, Bryn-Mawr’s most impos- 
ing residence-hall, follows the Old English 
in architecture, and naturally the antique in 
furnishings, the old settles, straight-backed 
chairs, and color schemes of dull blues, 
browns, and old-rose being both quaint and 
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Slumber Song 
BB JEAN FLOWEP. 


H, come, little baby, come climb on my knee; 
The sun’s sinking down in the west; 
The south wind sings lullaby, darling, and see 
The birds flying home to the nest. 


Come rest in my arms, for the day has been long; 
Now twilight fades over the sea; 

And I will croon softly a byloby song, 
To quickly bring slumber to thee. 


The dark eyes are closing, the lashes droop low, 
Like sunshine alight on a rose; 

Thy mother will kiss thee and rock thee, and so 
Away off to dream-land she goes. 


Oh, many a mother holds close to her breast 
A downy head yellow as thine; 
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artistic. The open fireplaces, broad mantel- 
shelves, and low window-seats form a good 
foundation upon which the girls build hand- 
some interiors. Banners of Bryn-Mawr and 
the neighboring men’s ‘universities, musical 
instruments, old pewter jugs and tankards, 
armor and bronze pieces work in well with 
the deep-tinted walls and draperies. 

The Wellesley girls look out on beautiful 
Lake Waban, and are inspired to have their 
households in keeping. The fish-net hang- 
ings are taking and suggestive of boats and 
water; sea views etched or in color, and the 
crew pennants make effective decoration. 

Everywhere one sees individual ideas, and 
yet the college girl’s room has its own stamp. 
She usually tries to follow out in her furn- 
ishings the color of her wall. 














And yet I know well, if the truth is 
confessed, 
There never was baby like mine. 
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CHAPTER VIIL—(Continued) 
R. WORRINGHAM 


Mr. Jellybond Tinney with 
the kindliest consideration, 
and fell at once under the do- 
minion of his strange person- 
ality. The large man filled 
the vicarage with a new atmosphere—a well- 
fed, vitalizing atmosphere, charged with ener- 
gy, and suggestive of temporal pleasures. His 
fat, mellow voice boomed about the place, his 
whole stimulating, and his 
cheery attitude towards the world and his 
wife had the effect upon Mr. Worringham 
of a sudden increase of appetite. Mr. Jelly- 
bond made the good vicar feel as if he should 
like to eat too, and live. Mr. Worringham 
in his study was surrounded by ecclesiasti- 


received 





presence was 


cal symbols, and was himself in appearance 
a typical ecclesiastic of the refined ascetic 
type. He was not a man of any capacity, or 
he would not have been left by his distin- 
guished family to vegetate at Danehurst, but 
he had that charm which is independent of 
mental capacity, the charm of simplicity and 
perfect sincerity. These were at once his 
strength and his weakness—his strength in 
that they won him the affection and respect 
ot his people, his weakness in so far as they 
rendered him liable to be imposed upon. 
Charitable, unsuspicious, incapable of evil, 
either in thought, word, or deed, he might 
have done well in heaven, but was quite unfit 
for the work of this world. He had not got 
much beyond medizval times when Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney arrived that morning, and he 
had been feeling medieval too, if we may 
judge of medizval feelings by the expression 
Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXXIII. 





of medieval faces in the pictures; but before 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney had been with him half 
an hour, he had advanced several centuries at 
a bound. 

“So are an old friend of Miss 
Spice’s?” he said, when he had read the note. 

“ Oh, fie!” Mr. Jellybond answered. “ One 
never calls a lady old.” 

Mr. Worringham nodded his head at that, 
and smiled knowingly. 

“Squire Normanton—the Swiss Cottage,” 
he said, making an effort to reflect. “ Why, 
yes, to be sure—delighted. Between our- 
selves ”—he lowered his voice confidentially— 
“he’ll be very glad to get rid of it. If you'll 
come—I’m just going out—I’ll show you the 
place, and then if you like, we'll go on and 
see the squire. Between ourselves ” — he 
again became confidential—* it’s very much 
out of repair, you know, and he hasn’t the 
means—that’s the difficulty with the landed 
gentry—no ready money.” 

As they walked up the village street they 
saw two tall, dark ladies, evidently mother 
and daughter, approaching. Both ladies 
stared at Mr. Jellybond in a startled way, as 
though there were something unexpected in 
his appearance. The mother called a halt by 
stopping dead in front of the two gentlemen. 

“How do you do, Mr. Worringham?” she 
said, in a deep, stern voice. 

“Oh! Mrs. Japp! How do you do? 
Florence, too!” the viear exclaimed. 

“Tam well,” said Mrs. Japp, with her eve 
on Mr. Jellybond. 

That gentleman, with his habitual presence 
of mind, clicked his heels together, foreign 
fashion, raised his hat high, and bowed. 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Worringham, collecting 
himself—* yes, to be sure—yes—quite well, 


you 


Miss 
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thank you—yes. Oh yes 
Mr. Jeliybond Tinney—er—er 
Tinney.” 

“May I venture to describe myself as a 
new parishioner?” Mr. Jellybond asked. 

“ Yes, to be sure, I hope so,” said Mr. Wor- 
ringham. “Quite an acquisition, eh, Mrs. 
Japp? One more gentleman.” 

“ And no lady?” Mrs. Japp demanded. 

“No, alas!” said Mr. Jellybond. “No 
kind lady has taken pity on me—as yet.” He 
looked at the include them 
impartially in this touching confidence. 

“ But—mustn’t detain you,” said Mr. Wor- 
ringham. “ Very busy.” 

The mother and daughter went their way 
with a curiously altered demeanor. As they 
approached it might have been observed that 
they were both silent and depressed; but no 
sooner were the gentlemen out of hearing 
than they turned to each other and began to 
step out and talk with animation. 

After un elaborate inspection of the house 
and grounds, Mr. Jellybond was satisfied that 
he could make the Swiss Cottage all that he 
desired in a residence, and he accordingly 
accepted Mr. Worringham’s offer to drive 
with him at once to Normanton Hall to see 
the squire. 





let me present— 


Mr. Jellybond 





ladies so as to 


CHAPTER IX 

RS. KINGCONSTANCE’S 1 visit to 

Miss Spice that afternoon was a visit 

of kindness and condescension, tem- 

pered by a natural desire to know what every- 
body was doing in the neighborhood; for 
poor dear Miss Spice was not, you know, 
quite—well her father was a clergyman, and 
that, of course, entitled her to be called upon, 
but then Mrs. Sophia Pepper, the widowed 
aunt on her mother’s side with whom she 
lived, was not a person with any claim to be 
recognized, and that made it a little awkward. 
However, the aunt could be civilly ignored 
for the sake of Miss Spice—and the news of 
the neighborhood. The Cross Roads Cottage 
was most conveniently situated where four 
roads, running east, west, north, and south, 
crossed just outside the village of Danehurst: 
and it had somehow become the custom of 
“the county” to call there often, in spite 
of the detrimental aunt. Ladies were wont 
to make it the object of their afternoon drive, 
and thus it became a centre to which all the 
news of the neighborhood flowed. The cot- 
tage faced south, and from that direction 
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only was it visible to people approaching it. 
On the other three sides it was hidden from 
the road by the screen of trees which en- 
circled the delightful old garden. In the 
summer the garden itself was a great attrac- 
tion. Ladies would make rendezvous with 
each other there, and would sit out together 
under the trees, enjoying the heavenly se- 
clusion and each other’s conversation while 
little Miss Spice and her aunt made tea for 
them, and felt well rewarded by the honor 
of entertaining them, although several teas 
of an afternoon were a severe tax on the 
slender resources of the two poor ladies. 
There was, however, joy in the luxury of giv- 
ing and in the gentle generous courtesy and 
kindness which made of their frugal hospi- 
tality such an acceptable sacrifice; so perhaps 
after all they were right to give without 
grudging, and with no thought of other gain 
than the pleasure of providing refreshment 
and receiving thanks for the same. 

The institution of the Roads tea- 
house must have been a real boon to ladies 
living seventeen miles from a railway station, 
for they had but a tabby time of it. Hus- 
bands were growing old, or had died, and 
brothers had gone out into the world, so that 
for the most part society was composed of 
lonely ladies—wives, widows, and spinsters. 
The few men who might be counted on for a 
dinner party were landed gentry, in honor 
of whom any small function such as after- 
noon tea was held in vain, so that the appear- 
ance of a gentleman who was not a clergy- 
man at the more informal gatherings had be- 
come such a rare event that if one did come 
by any chance, enough was made of him to 
turn his head for life. In fact, the impor- 
tance of a man—a ladies’ man—in that se- 
cluded region had so increased since the rail- 
way passed it by on the other side of the 
county that any conceited ape, if only his 
manners had been presentable, would have 
been received at his own valuation by the 
most exclusive people in the district. 

Occasionally a married woman would rise 
above her surroundings, develop all that was 
best in herself with infinite pains, form her 
daughters into fine characters, and be a hal- 
lowed influence to her sons; but 
made to suffer for her originality the pin- 
pricks of the abject who ignobly endure— 
the usual penalty imposed upon those in ad- 
vance of their time. 

Mrs. Kingconstance was 


Cross 





she was 


one of those 
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people who used the pin on oceasion. No 
wish of her own had ever been ungratified, 
and therefore she had no patience with those 
who complain of their lot in life. She had 
no imagination to bring home to her any evil 
or pain which that lot might include. She 
knew, of course, that Miss Spice’s means were 
narrow; but considered them sufficient 
for Miss Spice’s position, and never realized 
that Miss Spice was sadly nipped by the cold 
in winter for want of suitable clothing, and 
suffered more or all the year round 
from insufficient food and various other pri- 
vations. 


she 


less 


Mrs. Kingeonstance, in comfort in 
her carriage, often passed Miss Spice on the 
road in muddy weather, battling with the 
wind, on her way to the village shop; but it 
never occurred to ber that Miss Spice was to 
be pitied, far less helped. The arrangement 
of the world suited Mrs. Kingeonstance ad- 
mirably, and if other people were not so well 
off as herself, it was presumably the will of 
the Lord, which nobody should question. 
Looking at life from the cushions of her ear- 
riage, she saw nothing that she would have 
had altered; and had Miss Spice, from her 
point of view, been inclined to eavil, Mrs. 
Kingeonstance would have become suspicious 
of her, and avoided her. She would have 
dropped any acquaintance had _ she 
found them differing from accepted condi- 
tions to the extent of disapproving of them; 
yet Mrs. Kingconstance would have been 
much surprised had anybody hinted that 
she was not a most large-minded, as well as 
kindly and considerate person, or that she 
failed to fulfil her whole duty in every rela- 
tion of life. She had many humble acquaint- 
ances to whom she condescended to be affable; 
but she carefully kept them in their places, 
and made them feel the difference of posi- 
tion. In her friends rank and wealth were 
all but indispensable. She did acknowledge, 
however, that birth may sometimes come 
down in the world by no fault of its own, 
and she did not, therefore, scorn to visit birth 
in reduced But, like others 
of her class, she was ready to make exceptions 
to any rule of her life when it suited herself, 
and if some of the people she countenanced 
had less claim to that distinction than she 
considered necessary, she had always an ex 
cuse ready which made the lapse redound to 
her own credit. When she indulged in a good 
gossip, a thing she dearly loved, with a per- 
son not at all her equal, she quite understood 


one’s 


circumstances. 
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in herself that she was immensely superior to 
that kind of thing really, only she did not 
think it nice to snub the good creature by re- 
fusing to listen. 

Miss Spice happened to look out of the 
window just Mrs. Kingconstance’s car- 
riage stopped at the garden gate that after- 
noon. The sunlight glinted on the polished 
panels and the silver-mounted harness; the 
horses, chafing at their cruel bearing-reins, 
pawed the ground and tossed their heads in 
pain; the footman leaped to the ground 
alertly, and held out his arm to help his lady 
to descend; and the heart of little Miss Spice, 
in view of such signs of wealth and position, 
expanded pleasurably, that when Mrs. 
Kingeonstance sailed into the little drawing- 
room, followed by her daughter Julia, it 
would be hard to say which had the highest 
idea of her importance, she herself or Miss 
Spice. She arrived most opportunely, too, 
to add to Miss Spice’s gratification, for Mrs. 
and Miss Japp were there already, and Mrs. 
Normanton, the squire’s wife, with two of 
her daughters, and they would all be pleased 
to see Mrs. Kingeonstance. Mrs. Normanton 
herself was somebody, of course; but Mrs. 
Kingeonstance, being quite the most exclu- 
sive person in the neighborhood, was every- 
where the most desired. So Miss Spice was 
all twitters—and not on her own account 
only, but on everybody else’s. She looked 
wonderfully well that afternoon, with her 
flaxen curls framing her little peeky pink 
and white face, and every action animated by 
the desire to please. 


as 


sO 


Mrs. Normanton was a broad embodiment 
of the prose and commonplace of her class. 
She was her husband’s creature, without a 
will of her own. What mind she had 
quite undeveloped by education, and contain- 
ed a curious conglomerate of principles and 
prejudices. She belonged to the generation 
of landed gentry who could live at home in 
vase and idleness while the laborers on the 
estate, with their wives and children, were 
herded together indecently in unsanitary cot- 
tages, sweated of every penny of wages and 
every hour of time that could be wrung from 
them, expected to toil and suffer till they 
sank exhausted, then carted off to the work- 
house to die in disgrace for that they could 
no more. And Mrs. Normanton, like 
Mrs. Kingeonstance, would have resented as 
an insult any suggestion that this was not 
as it should be, according to the will of God. 


yas 


do 
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While Mrs. Normanton and Mrs. King- She stopped, and blushed and twittered as 
constance were entertaining each other— if the news somehow concerned herself spe- 
which they began to do at once without cially, pleasantly, but also much to her 


further considering their hostess, their daugh- 
ters following their example, while Mrs. and 
Miss Japp looked on—little Miss Spice twit- 
tered into the kitchen on the tips of her toes. 
Mrs. Sophia Pepper, her aunt, was on her 
knees in front of the fire making toast. 

“ Auntie dear,” Miss Spice gasped, excited- 
lv, “it’s Mrs. Kingeonstance and Miss Julia.” 

“Two more spoonfuls of tea,” said Mrs. 
Sophia Pepper. 

Miss Spice seized the mustard-tin in which 
the tea was kept and hastily 
teaspoonfuls into the teapot. She tilted the 
tin to the light, and looked into it before 
she put the lid on, then made a rapid caleu- 
lation mechanically. The tea was certainly 
very low; could it possibly be made to hold 
out till Saturday? Milk and hot water had 
so very little support in it; but, never mind— 
hospitality! These things must be done. 

Mrs. Sophia Pepper cast a comprehensive 
glance over her shoulder which took in the 
whole situation, then nodded agreement at 
the kitchen fire. 

“Keep what’s left for visitors,” she said, 
grimly. “ We'll do without.” 

She might have shared her brains with most 
of her niece’s visitors, giving each enough to 
inspire respect, and still have had plenty left 
for herself; yet she, too, suffered from the 
influences of her environment, and felt it an 
honor to have such company under her roof. 
But respect for the position of her niece’s 
guests did not prevent Mrs. Sophia Pepper 
from summing them up and appraising them 
on oceasion shrewdly. 

Miss Spice fluttered back to the drawing- 
room, holding aloft the buttered toast on a 
plate in one hand and some slices of cake 
in the other. She reminded herself of a 
picture she had seen, when she was in Lon- 
don, of a lovely young lady with nothing 
worth mentioning on her shoulders, who was 
holding up to a king a symbolical offering of 
flowers and fruit. She was also 
of her streaming hair, and had she seen a 
reflection of herself with wings in the little 
Sheraton mirror on the wall opposite the 
door as she entered the drawing-room, she 
would hardly have been surprised, so lightly 
did she seem to skim along in her elation. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kingconstance, have you heard 


the news?” she burst out. “ The stranger!” 


put two more 


conscious 


modest embarrassment. 

Mrs. Kingconstance looked at her out of 
her great, soft dark eyes, much as a nice, 
comfortable, well-bred cow looks when in an 
inquiring mood—not sympathetically, but 
somewhat suspiciously, as if she expected to 
be disturbed. 

Miss Spice glanced archly at Mrs. Nor- 
manton. 

“ Do tell!” she entreated. 

That usually stolid mother of a family at 
once became animated; so also did Mrs. Japp 
and Florence. But before another word could 
be said, a carriage stopped at the gate, and a 


tall, gaunt, but not inelegant, gray-haired 
lady, with a hard countenance, descended. 
She looked as if she were coming to pro- 


nounce sentence of death on somebody. 

“Here’s Lady May,” said Miss Spice. “I 
must let her in.” 

When Lady May was seated, Julia asked, 
impatiently, 

“Who’s the man, Miss Spice?” 

Miss Spice looked at Mrs. Normanton, twit- 
tered, blushed, and rounded her eyes in an 
ecstasy of dumb entreaty. 

“Tt is only a gentleman,” Mrs. Normanton 
said, trying hard not to look as though that 
were important. “The Swiss Cottage, you 
know. We have sold it.” 

“But that is not all,” cried Miss Spice, 
shaking off her modest embarrassment sud- 
denly in her excitement. “It is sold to a 
somebody—a great man.” 

Mrs. Kingeconstance raised inquiring eye- 
brows. 

“Six feet at least, and stout in propor- 
ton,” Mrs. Japp put in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Japp dear!” little Miss Spice 
remonstrated. “ He is a fine man, of course; 
but there is something more than size. There 
is mystery, or I am much mistaken.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Spice,” said Mrs. 
Normanton, stiffly, resenting the imputation 
of mystery as something not respectable. 
“My husband ascertained all that was neces- 
sary. You may be sure he would see to that, 
and have proper references before he sold the 
house.” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Spice; “ of course we 
know the squire would not have any one 
come into the neighborhood without ascer- 
taining. But a gentleman may have the 














BABS THE 
highest references—and that is just it, dear 
Mrs. Normanton. This gentleman’s refer- 
ences are so very high—they. come from such 
very high quarters—that it 
The stranger must be 
to know such people. 


means mystery. 
a distinguished man 
Then why is he here? 
He does not say—he cannot explain; but he 
accidentally led me to infer—” 

“Then you have made his acquaintance ?” 
said Mrs. Kingeconstance. 

“Yes,” said Miss Spice, solemnly; “and I 
have seen him on two occasions.” 

“Well, what did he tell you?” Lady May 
asked, somewhat impatiently. 

“ Nothing,” Miss Spice answered, impres- 
sively. “The first time we met we—er—we 
conversed; the second time he drew from his 
breast pocket a lovely miniature—a Cosway, 
he said. It was the portrait of a beautiful 
lady in court dress. The likeness was so un- 
mistakable, I knew who it was even before 
he said, ‘My mother.’ I asked—I ventured 
to ask to see his father’s, but he only sighed. 
‘Ah, my dear Miss Spice,’ he said, 
people have sorrows before they are born.’ 
No, though,” she corrected herself, “I don’t 
think it could have been that exactly. Let 
me Was it ‘Some people’s sorrows be- 
gin before they are born’? 
that effect, at all events. 
that mysterious ?” 








* some 


see. 
Semething to 
Now don’t you call 


“Tt sounds odd, certainly,” said Mrs. King- 
constance, helping herself to another slice of 
buttered toast, and turning to Lady May. 
“ Have you seen anything of this new acquisi- 
tion to the neighborhood? Is he 
ceived ?”’ 


to be re- 
“There can be no question of that,” Mrs. 
Normanton decided. 

“A bachelor and well off!” Mrs. Japp ex- 
claimed, as if the notion of not receiving him 
were preposterous. 

“Oh, and a man of such taste, too!” Miss 
Spice put in, with a little scream of enthusi- 
asm. “ You should have heard him on the 
subject of Chippendale — the 
know.” 

Miss Spice would not have mentioned the 
value on any account; but the knowledge 
that her furniture was good lent her a sense 


grace, you 


of dignity such as she had never before ex- 
perienced. She glanced round the room as 
she spoke, and the other ladies’ eyes followed 
hers in wonder. 

“Did he admire these things?” 
ence Japp. 


said Flor- 
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“Te did,” said Miss Spice, valiantly. 
There was a dead silence, then Mrs. King- 
constance observed with comfortable indif- 
ference, 

“A gentleman of taste will really be an 
acquisition to the neighborhood.” 

“Oh said Miss Spice, 
“One does not see many such men. Once in 
my life indeed—when I was in London—” 
She broke off short and sighed, her thoughts 
having reverted to the royal duke to whom 
she had dropped a curtsy. 

“What is the gentleman’s name, by-the- 
way ?” Mrs. Kingeonstance asked. 

“Mr. Jellybond Tinney; but for the pres- 
ent he prefers to be called plain Mr. Jelly- 
bond,” Miss replied, and then she 
blushed and simpered. It showed such inti- 
macy to know his wishes in the matter. 

“Gracious!” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 
“ Jellybond Tinney? I never knew there was 
such a name,” and she shook her head so 
that everybody felt that there was something 
disereditable to Mr. Jellybond Tinney, in the 
fact that Mrs. Kingconstance did not know 
his name. 

On the way home Julia asked her mother 
what she intended to do with regard to. the 
new-comer. 

“ Nothing,” said Mrs. Kingeonstance. “ It 
is all very well for the Normantons to coun- 
tenance him, especially if he is rich. They 
have a large family of daughters, and it is 
important to them to be on friendly terms 
with him. I am in quite a different posi- 
tion.” 


yes,” fervently. 


Spice 


She nestled back in her carriage comfort- 
ably upon the remark, and began to think of 
dinner. She was afraid that she had said 
nothing about a savory. The sweets she re- 
membered discussing, but not the savory. 
And she did feel that she should especially 
like a savory that evening —something to 
tempt the appetite; sweets are so cloying. 
“ Angels on horseback;” now—those delicious 
little morsels of oysters rolled in bacon, and 
served on crisp toast, very hot; and the 
oysters were in the house. 

She sat up with sudden energy, and ordered 
the coachman to drive faster. 

“Do you want anything, mamma?” Julia 
asked. 

“¢ Angels on horseback,’” Mrs. 
stance ejaculated. 


Kingecon- 


Miss Spice, meantime, was pressing her 
aunt to eat a bit of cold buttered toast that 
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had been left from tea. Her own evening 
meal consisted of bread and beef dripping, 
with a little milk and a good deal of hot 
water. 
CHAPTER X 

OR several days Babs wearied for Caden- 

house, but he did not come. Then she 

wrote him a stiff little note: 

“Mamma desires me to say that she par- 
ticularly wishes to see you at luncheon to- 
morrow at 1.30 o’clock.” 

Punctually to the moment Lord 
house arrived. Babs was waiting in the hall 
to waylay him. 

“T thought that would fetch you,” she said. 

“Do you mean to say—?” he was begin- 
ning; but she interrupted him. 

“ Don’t you give me away,” she said. “ And 
don’t look at the door like that—you’ve been 
announced. There’s no escape.” 

“ Babs,” said Lord Cadenhouse, severely, 
“if you ever play me such a trick again, I 
shall tell.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Babs; “only come 
along now and be nice. It was quite true, 
though. Mamma does wish to see you. She’s 
always wondering why you don’t come.” 

She led the way towards the dining-room, 
where the rest of the party were already 
seated. Lord Cadenhouse followed her with 
his head in the air. On the way it struck 
Babs that he was exceedingly grave and digni- 
fied in appearance. She looked at him ad- 
miringly. 

“ People don’t generally take liberties with 
you, I should think,” she said. 

“ No, they do not,” said Cadenhouse. 

“ Then this must be a nice change for you,” 
she rejoined. 

Cadenhouse stiffened perceptibly; but they 
were at the dining-room door, and he made 
no reply. 

When he entered, the party was as dull 
as a north room in midwinter. Mrs. King- 
constance never owned that she was dull. 
Miss Minton and Julia were still suffering 
from a tussle with a passage of single-patient 
on the piano, and could not command a smile 
between them; while with poor Miss King- 
constance it was one of those days that have 
to be endured—so different from the days that 
are lived. The household was too heavily 
charged with femininity. The accustomed 
presence of Montacute and his tutor did no- 
thing to relieve the benumbing preponderance 


Caden- 
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of it. An outside influence was necessary, 
and when Cadenhouse came the effect of his 
vitality made itself felt immediately. It was 
like a powerful stimulant that quickens the 
pulse and sharpens the wits. 

Mrs. Kingconstance welcomed Cadenhouse 
warmly. She had known him all his life, and 
in his boyhood he had come continually to 
Dane Court; but since he had grown up 
she had seen very little of him. 
sat at table, she inspected him curiously, as 
also did Miss Kingconstance, with whom he 
had played about the place not so many years 
before. Both were conscious of some subtle 
change in him, which neither could find words 
te define. As might have been expected, the 
grave, silent boy had grown into a grave, 
silent man; but there was more than that— 
more than the change from boy to man. 

He had one of those faces which have this 
in common with great statuary, that they bear 
no impress of age. It is maturity that is 
typified, maturity at the point of perfection, 


Now, as he 


‘ which makes us think neither of youth nor 


of age, but pins us to the present with a 
sense of satisfaction not to be analyzed. 
Cadenhouse was clean-shaven. His features 
were regular and refined. He was somewhat 
pale, but there was a suggestion of high 
health in his whole appearance. It was his 
eyes and mouth that marked him more than 
ordinary. His eyes were dark and bright, but 
unimpassioned and slow. He seemed to be 
looking on at life, rather than living it. It 
was as if he were surveying the world from 
a distance, and considering all he saw impar- 
tially. His mouth in repose agreed with his 
eyes, and the finely curved full lips set firmly. 
But the thing about his face that was most 
striking was its extraordinary placidity. His 
whole personality suggested strength; but it 
was in the exceeding calm of his mouth that 
this impression centred. There is a saying 
that God makes every feature of the face but 
the mouth—our mouths we make ourselves. 
Mouths are made or marred by time, trial, 
and habit, softened by heart, hardened by 
suffering; but it is to the soul that they owe 
the finishing touch. The change which the 
ladies were aware of in Cadenhouse’s appear- 
ance came from this cause—his soul had set 
its first fine line upon his mouth to finish it, 
and already in expression it was beautiful. 
Cadenhouse looked round in turn, and noted 
the changes since he had last been there— 
the children nearly grown up, their mother 
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more matronly in her beauty, and Miss King- 
constance—Cadenhouse was shocked at the 
change in her. Miss Kingconstance was a 
wreck. 

“How nice it is to see you here again,” 
Mrs. Kingeonstance exclaimed. “ Now that 
you have found your way back, I hope you 
will come often.” 

“Oh, he’ll come, right enough,” said Babs. 
“T’ll answer for him.” 

“ Upon whose authority?” Miss Kingcon- 
stance asked. 

She smiled as she spoke, and Babs stared 
at her in astonishment, her face was so beau- 
tified. Babs realized how very seldom she 
had seen her aunt smile. 

“What is it you asked me?” she said, re- 
collecting herself. “ But never mind. Ben- 
son,” she called to the butler, “ more beef. I 
don’t know what there is about you, Caden- 
house, but you do make me feel hungry.” 

“You must not speak to Lord Cadenhouse 
in that familiar way, Babs,” her mother ad- 
monished her. . 

“Oh, all right, mother,” said Babs, not 
a bit abashed. “ Potatoes, Benson; nobody 
seems hungry but me. What may I call 
you, Cadenhouse ?” 

“T know what Lord Cadenhouse will call 
you,” said Miss Kingconstance. 

“Something nice, as befits his knightli- 
ness, I’m sure,” Babs rattled on. “My Lord 
Cadenhouse, thou shalt be mine own true 
knight, an thou wilt.” 

“ Babs, I wish you wouldn’t gabble on so,” 
Mrs. Kingeonstance remonstrated. “ You 
talk perfect nonsense.” 

“What a lovely day for the Normantons’ 
party!” Julia remarked. 

“Oh By-the-way,” said Mrs. King- 
constance, “ are you coming, Lorraine?” 

“T’ve not decided,” her sister-in-law re- 
plied; “but if I go, I shall drive myself 
there.” 

“Then which of you children will come 
with me?” Mrs. Kingeonstance asked. 

“T won’t,” said Babs. 

“That’s flat,” said Montacute. 

“T cannot call it polite,” his mother ob- 
served. 

“*Polergize,” said Babs. 
young lady I'll go to garden 
homes,’ but not now. 
me!” 


yes. 


“When I’m a 
parties and ‘at 
My youth preserves 


Vout. XX XIII.—67 
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“Babs doesn’t like parties,” Mrs. King- 
constance somewhat superfiuously explained 
to Cadenhouse in plaintive tones. 

“No, I don’t,” said Babs. “ It’s all dilly- 
dally-dawdle, and nobody at their nicest.” 

“Ts it altogether their fault if they take no 
notice of you?” Julia asked, suavely. 

“They take too much notice of me,” Babs 
answered. “ That’s what I complain of, be- 
cause it is not to please me that they do it. 
Nobody wants to please anybody. Everybody 
wants to make up to somebody more import- 
ant than themselves. They begin with me 
when they want to arrive at mamma. Isn’t 
it so, Aunt Lorraine?” 

Miss Kingconstance smiled significantly, 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

“T can’t stand that kind of thing,” Babs 
pursued. “If people want to know me, they 
must know me for myself; they must be nice 
to me because it’s right to be nice, and they 
must be nice to every deserving person in 
my neighborhood. Unkindness gets into the 
atmosphere, I think; I always shrivel up when 
somebody else is snubbed, and somebody is 
always being snubbed hereabouts. I do hate 
the inhumanity of the county—not of the 
smart people so much—they don’t count; but 
of the pious people.” 

“ Don’t say ‘shrivel up,’ Babs,” her mother 
remonstrated. “You do use such strange 
expressions. I cannot think where you get 
them. Lady May was talking only the other 
day about the deplorable deterioration of 
young people in regard to their language.” 

“Then I dare say she speaks the truth for 
once,” said Babs. “ Everybody knows she’s 
gone gray in her efforts to get into the 
slangiest set in the country. She was born 
among the pious people, but she would be 
born again into the smart set; and the 
smart set would not let her in quite, and the 
pious people wouldn’t have her back, so now 
she is nothing but a hoverer on the outside 
edge of both sets, and she only sees enough 
of each to excite her ire.” 

Miss Kingconstance sighed. 

“There is something in atmosphere,” she 
said. “I am thinking of what Babs was say- 
ing about unkindness getting into the at- 
mosphere. 
peace.” 

Cadenhouse looked at her thoughtfully. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


To-day there is a strange sense of 
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BLaok TAFFETA Waist trimmed with tucks and bands of the taffeta edged with a narrow fold of petunia pink satin. 
Vest aud yoke of lace over the pink, Small gilt buttons. 

















SUMMER NOTES 


ILK waists made of pieces of trocade are 

most useful for the-numberless times 

when one does not care to wear either 
the waist of a gown or an ordinary silk shirt- 
waist. A good plan is to try and get a rem- 
nant of brocade, and then have it made in 
elaborate fashion trimmed with a lace yoke or 
collar, and finished with a transparent lace 
collar. The cream-white brocades or any of 
the light shades that are sold for evening 
wear are most useful for this purpose. A 
pattern all of one color must be chosen, not 
one where there are two or three different 
shades. Light gray makes up most satis- 
factorily, and black and white is always smart 
and effective, besides being very useful, keep- 
ing its fresh look longer than anything else. 
All these brocades will be found heavy in tex- 
ture, so a thin lining must be put in, other- 
wise the waist will be too warm for comfort. 
It is a mistake ever to use a heavy lining. 
Many of the silks are quite too thick and 
warm, but fortunately there are a great many 
of the cheaper linings that are comparatively 
cool, and which, besides, have what is called 
body enough to make them wear well. 

It is a good plan to buy lace at this time 
of year, when many remnants are to be had. 
Just now there are not only straight bands 
of lace sold, but the scalloped and curved 
as well. These are found in 
the cheaper as well as the 
more expensive qualities, 
and many of the designs are 
most effective. To trim the 
thin gowns intended for 
evening wear and for tea 
gowns there are some laces 
to be bought that are aston- 
ishingly cheap and are very 
pretty patterns. The waists 
made of strips of lace with 
ribbon are by no means out 
of fashion, although they 
have been worn for some 
time. A charming variety 
is introduced now by having 
the lines go across as well as up and down. 

The solution of the pocket question, or 
rather the no-pocket question, seems about to 
be solved with the number of belts with bags 
attached, or of bags without belts that are 
now being worn. There are any number of 
pretty bags being displayed which are most 


ing and large pear! buttons, 
ends to the bottom of skirt. 






































Gown oF BEIGE FOULARD with jacket of light blue serge trimmed with stitch- 


A cravat of white mousseline de soie falls in stule 


useful and comforting to any one who has 
been obliged to go without a pocket. Some 
are flat, to hang at the side, and are made of 
silver net-work or of gold. They have quite 
elaborate tops, and are really handsome 
articles of jewelry, and hold more than one 
would imagine. 
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LACE-EDGED. 


THE NEW CUT-OUT COLLARS, 


ONE OF 











THE NEWEST SUMMER LINGERIE 


these days in every woman’s outfit 

that it is necessary to spend quite a 
good deal of time and talk in choosing what is 
the correct style. Indeed, it is said by those 
who study the matter thoroughly, that if your 
lingerie is all made according to the latest 
fashion it is possible to get along with fewer 
gowns. It certainly is true that nothing is 
more foolish than to accumulate clothes and 
economize on lingerie, for the gowns of the 
present day require to be worn over most 
carefully fitted corsets and petticoats. 

There does not seem to be any one corset- 
maker who, at the present time, is considered 
correct. But it is absolutely 
for every woman to have a corset 
that fits well and that gives her the straight 
line in front. The corset that is the most 
generally preferred in Paris has more width, 
or spring, as it is technically described, over 


INGERIE plays such an important part 


the one most 


necessary 


the hips than most of the models in this 
country. And it certainly does work remark- 
able changes in stout, short-waisted figures. 
The bones are not stiff, but pliable; there are 
few side steels, but the corset itself fits well 
to the figure. It is made in coutille for ordi- 
nary hard wear. While coutille is a good 
wearing material, it is not considered smart 
or dainty, and figured silks and brocades or 
batiste is preferred. All the new corsets 
have the pointed side-pieces, to which is at- 
tached the garter elastic that serves the 
double purpose of holding the corset down 
and keeping the stocking up. It has also a 
smaller pointed piece directly in the front of 
the corset to which a second elastic is attach- 
ed. This all savors somewhat of a harness in 
deseription, but is very comfortable, and is of 
great service in making the figure look as it 
should. 

It is an expensive but attractive fashion 





SOME OF THE NEW EFFECTS IN 


FRENCH LINGERIE. 
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NECK-WEAR, SIMPLE BUT ELEGANT. 


that orders the petticoat made of the color 
and material of the corset. This, like the 
corset, is fitted to each person, is made to 
open at the side, is cut with a round dip in 
front, and finished only with a bind’ng. At 
the back the petticoat has quite a number of 
side pleats that are stitched down for four 
inches, and then the skirt is allowed to flare. 
Buttoned on to this skirt is a bias flounce of 
silk with a pinked ruffle, and over this is a 
flounce of the very finest cambric 
trimmed with lace insertion and ruffle, or 
with hand embroidery. This is a good plan, 
having the flounces made so that they can be 
renewed or cleaned, for they are the part of 
the skirt that soonest wears out or gets de- 
faced. Where expense is absolutely no ob- 
ject these corsets are not lined, nor are the 
petticoats, but where economy has to be con- 
sulted, a thin lining of silk or batiste is used, 
and the corsets then wear much longer. 
Drawers and chemises are made in sets. 
They are of the finest linen, percale, or cam- 
bric, trimmed with ruffles of hand embroid- 
ery, or with hem-stitched ruffles edged with 
lace. The chemises are made sometimes with- 
out a ruffle, fit quite close, and have an ap- 
pliqué embroidery, lace, or hand-work at the 
top, all most exquisitely executed. Hand 
work is more used now than it has been for 
years, and, consequentiy, expert needle-wo- 
men have a market for their wares. 


second 


new 


Corset-covers are made to take up just as 
little room under the dress waist as possible. 
Many women do not wear them at all, con- 
tending that they take up too much room 
under the waist of the gown. But those 
that are turned out are made of the finest 
possible material, and are not very elaborate- 
ly trimmed. The fichu corset-cover is as 
popular as ever, and now a new era has come 
in play. It is to have this same fichu made 
to tie in the back, or rather to have the ends 
cross in the back. It is the best possible kind 
of a corset-cover to wear with shirt-waists, 
for it holds the figure in place better than 
any other thing that has yet been designed. 
It is trimmed with a narrow beading of lace 
and a fine lace edge. The ends are long 
enough to cross at the back, and have ends 
of tape that tie in front. It takes up very 
little room, and with the low-busted corsets 
that are fashionable makes it often possible 
for stout women to wear shirt-waists and 
look well in them without having them boned 
or lined. 

Night-gowns are made more like wrappers 
than they were. They are larger and fuller, 
the sleeves are larger, and there is a return 
to favor of the round collars that finish off 
in a point in front. The sheer materials are 
preferred, and when there is embroidery it 
should be hand embroidery or narrow edging 


of lace, and the initials or monogram is 
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worked either on the collar or at one 
side of the collar. All the more elabo- 
rate styles of night-gowns with so much 
trimming of coarse embroidery are go- 
ing out of fashion. Indeed, this seems 
to be an age of simplicity and dainti- 
ness of finish. Hem-stitching and 
dainty hand-work and good material are 
prized much more than very elaborate 
effects made by using quantities of 
cheap material and poor work. And it 
may be added that the truly refined wo- 
man has at all times preferred exquisite 
fabric and very little trimming. 

Flannel petticoats or short petticoats 
are made with just as much care now 
as are skirts of gowns. They should 
be cut out in front so that they will 
not make the waist-line bulky, and must 
be finished with a very narrow binding, 
and with the fulness over the front 
and sides put into seams or side darts. 
Even in the back the fulness is as much 
warred against as possible by using the 
flat-stitched pleat. This design seems 
to be more possible than the fitted yoke, 
excepting with the heavy flannel petti- 
coat, and this is shockingly unfashion- 
able just now, anyway. A yoke of fine 
eambric is much less cumbersome than 
flannel could possibly be. The flannel 
skirts are finished with silk-embroidered 
or lace-edged rufiies, or with ruffles cut 
into seallops and embroidered, and with 
the lace’ sewed below the scallops. The 
petticoats are quite wide around the 
edge, and a very clever plan to prevent 
their wearing out too soon is to have 
extra gussets put in half-way down the 
side seams. This does not interfere with 
the fit of the petticoat, and yet gives 
more width directly across the front, 
where the tight-fitting petticoat is very 
apt to show signs of wear. 
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A SMALL 


MAID VISITOR. 


OOD common-sense reigns supreme in 
the matter of children’s fashions in 
this aged world, and really a remark- 

ably fine race of people ought to be turned out 
in consequence of the attention paid as to 
what is absolutely the most healthful way to 
bring up a child. Not only do the latest rules 
govern his food, his exercise, and his educa- 
tion, but the same knowledge of hygiene is 
called into play in his clothing from the time 
he is a tiny baby. The long weight of clothes 
that were so necessary to a baby’s appearance, 
and so extremely uncomfortable for himself 
and for any one who carried him, has been 
modified to sensible proportions. There are 
no longer sharp-pointed pins used in dressing 
the baby, for the garments are so made that 
they need very few pins, and those are of the 
safety description. 

As soon as it is possible the child is put into 
short clothes, and so soon as he is able to 


walk the clothes are made short enough and 
light enough to enable him to get about in the 
easiest possible fashion. The clothes that he 
wears are eminently suited for play, and it is 
only when he is dressed up for company that 
he is clothed in at all a fanciful manner. 
The masculine pronoun has so far been used, 
but the feminine can equally well be employ- 
ed. For girl babies as well as boy babies can 
give many thanks to Dame Fashion for the 
kind laws she has issued for them. When 
boys get old enough to put on short trousers, 
they are now.given blue overalls made of 
denim, which protect the clothes from wear 
and tear that is necessary to children’s ex- 
istence in a way that is perfectly marvellous. 
And lately it has been the fashion for girls 
to wear these same overalls. They look very 
cunning in them, and are certainly most 
comfortable. Mothers who object to having 
their little girls dressed like their brothers 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN 














A LITTLE MIDSHIPMITE. 


have long aprons, with a string at the top and 
bottom. This apron is put on over the dress, 
turned up underneath, and the string is tied 
round the waist, making, as it were, a bag. 
It protects the clothes almost as well as the 
overalls, but is not quite as good. Bloomers 
of denim or Galatea with blouses to match 
are worn by both boys and girls, but when the 
girls wear the blouses, they have them made 
long enough to almost cover the bloomers, 
and that gives them a more feminine appear- 
anee. There are many sensible mothers who 
object to dressing boys and girls alike, for the 
reason that it makes the girls grow tomboy- 
ish. This is searcely a sensible reason, and 
any such tendency may easily be obviated by 
having a supply of fancy frocks for afternoon 
wear, trimmed with lace or embroidery, and 
with pretty sashes and ribbons. 

Many more children are seen now with 
short socks than has been the case for some 
years. Both boys and girls wear these socks, 
and it is claimed that there are no ill effects 
from the exposure; that, on the contrary, the 
child’s constitution is hardened and strength- 
ened by it. Some children cannot wear the 
short stocking, and, indeed, require to wear 
not only the long stocking, but light-weight 
flannel underwear. When a child’s consti- 
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tution is delicate, one cannot be too careful 
in the choice of the clothing, but it is well te 
try the experiment of as much exposure as 
possible, unless some signs of delicacy of con- 
stitution are apparent. Silk socks, with light 
kid shoes to match, or the black slippers with 
the strap across the ankle, are very attractive 
for a child when dressed for the afternoon; 
but the all-white or all-black socks are al- 
ways dainty and pretty, especially the white, 
and the low shoe in black or brown is pret- 
tiest. No child should wear patent - leather 
shoes or slippers. The patent leather is very 
bad for the feet. Brown shoes, with brown 
stockings to match, always look well, but they 
are by no means an economical fashion; for 
the stockings change color when laundered, 
and the shoes very soon become shabby. Still, 
the little white frock in the Russian blouse 
pattern, with a brown leather belt, or even 
with a white belt, the short sock, and the little 
shoes in tan, look very cunning. 

A water-proof cloak is now included in the 
outfit of even tiny children, and certainly no 
schoolboy or schoolgirl should be without 
one. These coats, for boys, are made in the 
plain rubber or in the cloth-finish rubber, on 
the sacque style of coat; and, for girls, with 
two or three capes and a turned-down velvet 
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A LITTLE NURSERY GOWN. SHOWING THE POPULAR SUNBONNET. 




















FOR MORNING GAMES. 


collar. They are very pretty and attractive, 
and are certainly most sensible. Then the 
ulsters, both for boys and for girls, are com- 
ing in fashion again, and have as much 
style as has a cloth coat. They are made of 
cheviot or serge, and in both light and dark 
colors. They are not lined, the material 
being warm enough in itself. 

For girls to wear under thin wraps in win- 
ter are most attractive quilted jackets made 
in silk or satin. They fit well, and do not 
take up much room under a cloak or cape; 
while they are delightfully warm, being lined 
with wool wadding. The prettiest are made 
in light pink, although red, which does not soil 
so easily, is a much more useful color, and can 
be worn with both light and dark frocks. 

Pajamas are now made even for very little 
boys, and are really as sensible as any sensible 
fashion can be—vastly more sensible. than 
either night - gown or night -drawers. The 
former garment does not protect the child 
around the feet and legs sufficiently, and the 
latter garment is apt to drag on the shoulders. 
The pajamas protect the body from all danger 
of eold, and are, besides, made of light enough 
material for any weather; several different 
fabrics are used for them, so that they are 
good both winter and summer. Again, this 
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IN ROMPING ATTIRE. 

is a fashion that is used for both boys and 
girls, and girls find it a very delightful one. 
It certainly is far more comfortable than the 
flannel night-drawers, made with feet attach- 
ed, in which so many children have been en- 
cased as though in a sleeping-bag. 

Guimpes and collars of all kinds are used 
for children just as much as they ever were. 
And while a great deal of most expensive lace 
and embroidery and hand-work is seen on 
them, there are also a great number of pretty 
xuimpes to be had ready-made that are re- 
markably cheap and of good material. They 
are of excellent shape, and could be worn 
equally well with cambric frocks or with cloth, 
velvet, or silk. It is a great mistake to buy 
too many clothes for a child. She is sure to 
outgrow them. But guimpes are like men’s 
collars, and must needs always look fresh and 
clean; so it is requisite to have quite a num- 
ber on hand. The finer ones are to be used 
only with party dresses, and may be made 
with real lace and hand embroidery, but for 
every-day wear the plainer and cheaper ones 
will be found by far the most satisfactory. 

There is one phase of fashion which it is 
well to combat, and that is the craze that ap- 
parently possesses some women to make their 
children’s clothes as short-waisted as possible. 











AN AFTERNOON AT 


HOME, 


There may be something very attractive and 
picturesque and extremely childish in this 
style of waist, but it is hardly fair to the 
child, particularly to a girl, whose figure in 
after-life is influenced by always wearing 
short-waisted garments. It is better in every 
respect to have the frock hang as much from 
the shoulder as possible, and if there is a 
waistband or belt, it must be pulled down 
below what is truly the waist-line, for it is 
much easier to make one’s waist shorter as 
one grows older than to make it longer. The 
boys’ blouses are always belted in so very far 
below the waist-line that it looks absolutely 
absurd. . The belts that boys wear are of lea- 
ther, kid, or of the same material as the suit; 
and when the girls are dressed at all like’ boys, 
they also wear the leather belts. When their 
frocks are made according to the accepted 
way in which girls should dress, they are 
tied with ribbon belts and bows —a little 
touch of femininity, which is exceedingly 
grateful in the midst of so many boyish 
styles that in themselves are just a little hard 
and unyielding. 

Sun-bonnets and the big straw hats 
trimmed with bows of ribbon that are- now 
worn by all children are doing a marvellous 
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amount of good in preserving the complex- 
ions of the future belles and beaux, and al- 
ready the difference is seen in the children 
whose skins are protected in this manner. 
In spite of so many protestations to the con- 
trary, allowing a child’s delicate skin to be 
exposed to wind and weather in the way that 
has been the custom for some time past can- 
not fail to injure it, and make it at all events 
tough and coarse in texture, even if it does 
not permanently change the color. The wo- 
men who go about, and the young girls too, 
without any hats never look well, and their 
skins certainly, except in very rare cases, are 
injured, especially in this climate where the 
sun is so hot. It must be admitted that the 
delicate complexion that formerly added so 
much to a girl’s appearance is rarely seen now. 
The protection afforded the eyes by sun-bon- 
nets and big hats is another point to recom- 
mend them, so that it is to be hoped this com- 
paratively new fashion will continue to meet 
with favor. 

Very short skirts are worn by little girls 
with their afternoon frock, and the frocks, 
while simply made, show, where expense is no 
object, most beautiful specimens of hand- 
work. The petticoats are trimmed with ruf- 
fles, and the skirt flares properly. 
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to defy creases. A recent 

foulard model is made of 

silk of this weave. The colors em- 
ployed are violet and white. The 
ground color is violet sprinkled 
with hair-line rings of white that 
enclose smaller rings of black. 
The circular-shaped skirt has the 
effect of an over-dress, the lower 
portion being cut in graceful seal- 
lops, and stayed with waving 
bands of white taffeta trimmed 
with a row of black and a second 
of violet stitching. This undu- 
lated edge is set over a loosely 
pleated flounce secured under the 
stitched band just described. The 
bodice is made with a pleated 
blouse effect that is carried com- 
pletely around the figure and is 
draped low in the front to produce 
the fashionable straight effect now 
so much affected. The silk band 
garniture of the upper bodice 
simulates a rounded bolero, with a 
shield effect over the chest. The 
garment is fastened at the left 
side under the stitched band. 
The back of the bolero portion of 
the bodice is seamless, and is 
shaped upward in the centre to 
harmonize with the rounded 
corners of the front. 

A second gown from the same 
designer is of white Liberty silk 
upon which Chantilly entre-deux 
are freely used. The bodice of 
this design is seamed only at the 
shoulders, the Liberty silk being 
drawn to the figure over a fitted 
lining of silk. The Chantilly is 
applied in the form of downward- 
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Graorrut waved lines in bands and laces. Violet and white foulard with 
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y turning V’s that meet in the centre of the 
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Wurre Liverry ettx with Chantilly lace bands and stole front. 


front of bodice and of skirt. The upper por- 
tion of the latter garment sheaths the figure 
for a third of its length. To this is added a 
deep, full, flaring flounce made with a five- 
inch hem. The bodice trimming of the new 
gown consists of a long stole adjusted in posi- 
tion under the entre-deux that trims the right 


side of the garment. It 
is then carried to the 
centre of the front, 
whence it drops’ in 
straight line to the foot 
of the skirt. This garni- 
ture is five inches wide. 
It is lined throughout 
with thin crinoline, and 
faced with glacé silk. A 
full bow of stitched taf- 
feta trims the neck, and a 
second of like form is 
placed over that point of 
the stole at which the 
lap is formed. The collar 
is of black muslin verti- 
cally tucked, and set over 
a white silk foundation. 

Incrusted black lace 
over white foundations of 
lawn, silk crépe, or veil- 
ing is having an increas- 
ing vogue, and is likely to 
be repeated in autumn 
dinner gowns and those 
for the theatre or opera. 
Undulating bands of 
Chantilly by all means 
are the preferred lace 
for combination with 
transparent fabrics, but 
guipure and Cluny de- 
signs are among the va- 
rieties for which much 
favor is prophesied in 
the coming months. 
“Out out ” trimmings of 
silk-embroidered designs 
that simulate the favor- 
ite guipures will be em- 
ployed in lieu of lace 
upon light cloth gowns, 
and a new competitor for 
favor will be found in 
gimp and braid trim- 
mings with inlet leaves or 
flowers of satin antique. 
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AP O portion of the family ward- 
ha robe clamors louder for atten- 

ee ‘ tion during the months of 
£3 August and September than 
o2o Ne that occupied by the small 
girl’s frocks and jackets. Im- 

mediately after school and _ kindergarten 


doors are thrown open begins the need of re- 
furnishing for the cool mornings of Septem- 
ber, the succeeding cold days of October, and 
the increasingly severe months that follow. 
The two garments published in pattern form 
with the current issue are especially timely. 
Their character will commend them at one: 
to the mother who seeks to combine servicea- 
bility and comfort with a style that shall be 
good, but not sufficiently in advance of all 
others as to render the wearer conspicuous. 

The frock pattern (purchasable in full cos- 
tume only) comprises a pleated waist and 
foundation lining; complete sleeve and lining, 
together with collar and belt; and a one-piece 
skirt pattern perforated to show lines for 
creasing the pleats. The tissue-paper form 
allows for a full hem three inches deep when 
completed. Before cutting the garment, the 
desired length should be ascertained, and the 
pattern adapted accordingly. A _ valuable 
feature of Harper’s Bazar patterns will be 
recognized in the exactness with which hems, 
facings, etc., are cut. If the fabric used be 
very loosely woven and “stretchy,” care in 
handling must be exercised in folding hems 
or joining seams, but generally speaking, the 
pattern outlines will prove to be perfect 
guides for materials of firm texture. 

The new frock design No. 321 is a desirable 
one for Venetian cloths, serges, flannels, or 
cheviots. It will render handsomely in pale 
cashmeres, or in light-colored cloths com- 
bined with velvet or other ribbon, or be made 
effectively in dark or bright blue, red, or 
brown fabrics, with contrasting wide braids 
to ornament collar. The design is esveciallyv 
to be recommended where the remodelling of 


a mother’s or older sister’s gown is contem- 
plated, or where only narrow breadths of ma- 
terial are available. Any number of join- 
ings may be made between the pleats, pro- 
viding the seamstress is careful to press the 
seams thoroughly. With such a utilitarian 
design as the present, plaid and plain goods 
may be employed effectively by arranging a 
bias effect of plaid, and making the three 
centre tucks of the bodice of this fabric, and 
distributing a plaid box-pleat in the skirt 
here and there throughout its width. One 
caution is necessary in thus making use of 
scraps or portions of old garments; the dis- 
posal of the plaid should be exact, and with a 
defined and obvious purpose; in other words, 
the several materials employed should have 
the appearance of a well-thought-out plan, 
and (especially in the case of children’s 
gowns) should carefully conceal its “ made- 
over” character. All old materials should be 
brushed and pressed thoroughly before cut- 
ting. The value of frequent and careful 
pressing, during the operation of making, can- 
not be over-estimated, especially in the case 
of cloths, cheviots, serges, or wool materials. 

The separate portions of little girl’s pat- 
tern No. 321 consist of half of one-piece skirt, 
one-half of foundation lining, one-half of the 
pleated front, and one-half of back of same; 
one-half of standing collar, and one-half of 
that draping the shoulders; also full outer 
and inner sleeve. The pleated portions of 
the bodice extend only to the chest-line, 
where they are lapped by the collar. In some 
instances, it may be, the home dressmaker 
who is obliged “to cut her garment accord- 
ing to the cloth” will find it desirable to omit 
the pretty shoulder collar. This may be 
done without misgiving if the material be 
formed over the foundation lining in the 
shape of a square yoke, and the pleats ar- 
ranged over it either with a self-heading or 
under a convenient wide braid or ribbon. 

To make this costume of new material 44 
inches wide, for a girl of six years old 31% 
yards will be required. 
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AUTUMN JACKET WITH BOX-BACK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 322. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 
JACKETS FOR SMALL GIRLS 


The Harper’s Bazar cut-paper-pattern list 
includes several valuable patterns for chil- 
dren’s jackets and outside wraps, among which 
may be mentioned the “ Gretchen” No. 252, 
and jacket No. 162. The former is a full- 
length garment having an inverted pleat in 
the centre back seam of the skirt portion. 
[t is double-breasted, and provides for a wide 
circular collar and coat sleeve. The cost of 
this pattern is 35 cents. Jacket pattern No. 
262 is a short, single-breasted garment with 
wide sailor collar and seamless back. It is 
published as part of a complete costume (at 
45 cents) or may be purchased separately at 
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20 cents. The most recent addition to this 
list is the seamless-back jacket shown in these 
pages. The new garment pattern consists of 
one-half of back; one under-arm gore; one- 
half of front, marked to show position for 
pockets; collar; and facing for same; a two- 
piece sleeve and small turned-back cuff, to- 
gether with the necessary pocket flaps. It is 
suggested that this jaunty little jacket, which 
in some respects would prove an excellent 
model for a girl’s “ reefer,” if destined only 
for the autumn months, be made of scarlet, 
red-brown, or bright blue cloth, and finished 
with large pearl or polished bone buttons. 
Made of these materials, the small girl’s box- 
back jacket is having a decided vogue. 

The garment is simple in construction, re- 
quiring only a close following of the pattern 
lines, and frequent pressing. The best tailor- 
finish effect will be obtained if, after turn- 
ing and basting the hem and facings, the 
same be pressed well before, as well as after, 
stitching. A caution equally important may 
be observed with advantage, that of precise 
and careful basting. Make short stitches, and 
do not draw the thread too tight. In the case 
of the hem of a cloth jacket, press lightly 
after basting and before stitching. If the 
pattern be selected for the remodelling of a 
garment that is to be “cut down ” and a 
seam in the centre of 
the back is obligatory, 
the necessary turnings 
must be allowed for. 
Pattern No. 322 repre- 
sents a jacket only, but 
here is illustrated in 
combination with skirt 
No. 262, which design 
has a front gore and 
full side gores that may 
be gathered in the cen- 
tre of the back or be 
laid in box-pleats, as 
preferred. The new de- 
sign will prove an ex- 
cellent model for As- 
trakhan or other cloak- 
ing; it may be made 
with velvet collar, cuffs, 
and pocket flaps, or 
varied by introducing 
a contrasting cloth 
in these portions. To 
make jacket No. 322 
for a girl of ten years, 
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and of new material 50 inches wide, 144 yards 
will be required. 


SEWING-ROOM HINTS 


The time of autumn gowns being already 
upon us, a few hints concerning the utilizing 
of last year’s dresses may not be inopportune. 
Serge or cheviot gowns of a former season 
should be aired and well pressed before any 
hasty ripping is done. Often small changes 
are all that is necessary effectually to bring 
the costume up to present requirements. It 
is well worth while (and almost always neces- 
sary) to alter sleeves according to a late 
model. Fashions of the present season make 
this an easy operation, since an introduced 
cuff or puff of velvet or of panne is one of 
the effective features of the newest autumn 
gowns. Revers or collar may be changed, re- 
newed, or altered by additional trimming. 

Thus, a garment which last year was dis- 
tinguished by plain velvet revers may ad- 
vantageously discard these in favor of stitch- 
ed cloth or silk trimmings; or they may be 
outlined with gimp or cloth bands. The 
mere renewing of buttons on a short jacket 
will often give an unexpected air of style 
to the garment. But no change should be 
made hurriedly, nor without a study of the 
incoming fashions in smal] dress trimmings. 
Haphazard renovating is always disastrous, 
and hasty shopping often results in a season 
of repentance and dissatisfaction. 

Sheath skirts need not be discarded by 
those to whom they are becoming; for, al- 

though the designers 

are bringing out wider 
and wider skirt forms, 
fashionable women are 
parting with the cling- 
ing forms most reluc- 
tantly. Pleated skirts 
are pressed so flat, and 
gored garments are fit- 
ted so close to the fig- 
ure, that the sheath 
outlines may hardly be 
said to have disappear- 
ed even from the new- 
est models shown. 

Skirts having inverted 
_ pleats in the centre of 

back, whether the gar- 





cular, may be left un- 
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PLEATED COSTU ME, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 321, 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


pleatings may be employed where lengthen- 
ing of the skirt is necessary. If the seams 
of a gored skirt are shapely they may be 
emphasized by a line of shirred or plain rib- 
bon, of gimp or a band of stitched cloth. 

A gored skirt of several seasons ago should 
be recut from a late pattern in order that its 
fulness in the back, the darts, and other 
small but important details may be brought 
to modern position and form. All skirts 
should be cut out in a V at the top of the 
front gore. By this means, when the skirt 
is worn over the bodice, the latter may be 
drawn down over any well-made corsets, so as 
to produce the “straight-front” effect now 
so greatly in vogue. 
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FAMILY 


BY GRACE 


HE evolution of the family 
has been the work of time. 


In the early ages, as still 
among the savages, these 
bonds of relationship were 





very weak, easily broken, and 
consequently not of the vital import of those 
of to-day. Very little account is taken in 
summing up the factors which go to make 
or break the health of that important one— 
the attrition of family life. Little consider- 
ation is given to the effect of husband upon 
wife, of parents upon children, of brothers 
and sisters upon one another, of those that 
breathe the same air, eat at the same table, 
live and sleep under the same roof, and come 
in and go out in daily association. Those 
who dwell together surround and envelop each 
other with an atmosphere of their thoughts, 
moods, feelings, which, acting and reacting 
continually, constitute an influence from 
which it is impossible to escape. This at- 
mosphere may be so benign and kindly in its 
effects as to prove an antidote to many men- 
tal and moral miasms, which otherwise would 
corrode and eat out the life; or they may be 
of such a nature as to undermine constitu- 
tions, to open the doors to disease, and to 
weigh down life with such an impediment 
that not only is the health impaired, but the 
doors are flung wide open for the entrance of 
actual disease, which results in death itself. 
THE AFFECTIONS AND 


THE HEALTH. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
health of our people suffers more to-day by 
reason of their affections than from accidents 
and epidemics. These unseen, unsuspected 
causes gnaw at the vitals, blanching the face, 
emaciating the body, tampering with the 
heart-beats, and knocking the whole human 
mechanism askew. Physician and relatives 
are puzzled over the decline of bodily strength 
and the lack of physical vigor, which bid defi- 
ance to all medicines and tonics. The hasty 
consumption which not infequently super- 
venes when the affections have met with loss 
and disappointment has often been depicted 
in plays and novels, and the heroine whose 
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love has been unrequited sinks into “a de- 
cline.” The lowered vitality, the scientist 
of to-day will tell you, has rendered the sys- 
tem vulnerable and an easy prey to the germs 
and the bacteria of disease. The broken heart 
which results from shocks to the affections is 
not a figment of the imaginations of the 
sensational novelist. In actual life the heart 
is not absolutely ruptured, but its mechanism 
is so interfered with that it cannot perform 
the work necessary to send the blood through 
its wonted channel, and the result is death. 
The sympathy between the brain and the great 
nerve ganglion of the body, called the solar 
plexus, is most intimate. It is the reason of 
the heaviness felt in the breast from any 
great emotion, and when the soul and the 
spirit receive a great shock, it is telegraphed 
through it to the heart. 


THE JOSTLING OF FAMILY UNITS 

The family tie often binds together a num- 
ber of incongruous and uncongenial units, 
the result of which is like that which hap- 
pens to a bed of plants in which there is not 
enough room for all to grow. One crowds 
the other out, and the weak and sickly suc- 
eumb. Again, what is healthful and inspir- 
ing to one is the reverse of that to another. 
The differences in qualities and disposi- 
tions of the family units are seldom taken 
into account. When Mr. Homespun marries 
Miss Flyaway it takes some time for the two 
to come to a mutual understanding, and to 
complete the adjustment of their different 
mental qualities; but when the young Fly- 
away-Homespuns are added to the family 
group the problem is much more complex, 
for it is not only the tendencies and disposi- 
tions of the father and mother which have 
to be taken into account, but the tendencies 
and dispositions of the maternal and paternal 
ancestry way back through a long line of 
Homespuns and Flyaways, each adding pe- 
culiarities and idiosyncrasies, traits of char- 
acter, mental and moral qualities, strains as 
diverse and contrasting as those of the pres- 
ent heads of the household. There results 
then in the family a community of spirits 
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of different mental and moral attributes, 
bound by the laws and customs of the civili- 
zation of to-day in an indissoluble bond. 
The wife and mother is usually the one who 
sees all this warring of the elements, and 
exerts to the uttermost her influence to avert 
the troubles and catastrophes, physical and 
moral, which threaten to disturb, if not 
disrupt, the miniature community. It is 
her influence that cements and binds all to- 
gether. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

An Eastern proverb says, the eye of the 
needle is large enough to hold those who love, 
while the world is not large enough to hold 
those who hate. This gamut from love to hate, 
with its concomitants of domestic difficulties 
which so many husbands and wives experi- 
ence, is the result of mutual failure to under- 
stand the difference between the masculine 
and feminine natures. The husband, occu- 
pied all day with the things that absorb 
him in his business life, cannot realize the 
narrow limits which confine the wife and 
eause her thoughts to become centred upon 
him. The wife desires a constant inter- 
change of small demonstrations of affection. 
The husband says: “ Bother! Can’t she un- 
derstand that she is all the world to me with- 
out my constantly talking about it, and tell- 
ing her so?’ The wife comes as a bride 
from a large home circle where she has been 
admired and petted. She may also have left 
her native place and come to a strange city. 
Instead of enjoying a life of incessant whirl 
and gayety, of attention and diversion, she 
remains alone all day in her new home, and 
becomes a prey to homesickness, and the hus- 
band must use all his tenderness and blan- 
dishments, even more strenuously than in the 
time of wooing, to make her feel that it has 
been worth while to enter upon the holy state 
ot matrimony. If he does not have a care, 
doubt, suspicion, and all the unlovely sister- 
hood of sinister feelings will take possession 
of the wife’s heart, and the rift begins which 
widens into the wide chasm of separation, 
over which no bridge of mutual trust and un- 
derstanding can ever be rebuilt. These con- 
flicts leave wounds the sears of which are deep 
and lasting. The whole being is changed, 
the health is impaired. The person, if able 
to begin life over again, is like a tree that 
has been struck by lightning; the splintered 
and shattered branches after a time are cov- 
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ered with a new and timid verdure, but under- 
neath the wreck remains, and the symmetri- 
cal growth is destroyed. Husbands are tvo 
insistent oftentimes, magnify trifles, set the 
whole household on edge because the meat is 
overdone or a button has not been replaced 
on a garment. The irritating, unjust, and 
harsh criticisms and incessant fault-finding 
spread a pall of moral fog over the house- 
hold. The children creep off to their plays, 
but the wife must stand up to it. After a 
time it wears upon her nerves, even though 
they be of iron; and many women after 
years of such life break down, become in- 
valids, dispirited even to hypochondria. The 
man, of course, has his trials. His wife may 
be ignorant, untidy, lacking in the ability 
to make home pleasant and attractive, ex- 
travagant, insistent, petty, a compound of 
a thousand undesirable qualities; but the man 
can take refuge in his business, in his clubs, 
in his travels; and it is seldom that his health 
suffers directly, though it may indirectly, as 
he is driven to seek undesirable associates 
and pleasures away from the family circle. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

The period o* infancy, with its helplessness, 
its power of usurping entire control of the 
household, its incessant exactions of strength 
and patience, is provided for by the inex- 
haustible store of parental affection, which in 
the mother often excels the supply of 
physical strength. The relation of children 
to their parents when they become old 
enough to have some ideas and judgment, 
and assert their individuality, offers a diffi- 
cult problem. Unless parents can awaken 
the recollections of their childhood they will 
never realize the feelings that they inspire 
in the breasts of their children. To them 
they are monuments of colossal perfection. 
They are infallible, their judgment is a mar- 
vel of correctness, their knowledge surpasses 
that of everybody. What mother says and 
what father says are cited as knock-down 
arguments to other children, who in turn 
present their golden idols to be worshipped 
in like manner. It marks an era in the life 
of a child when he discovers that his parents 
ean make a mistake, can act in a manner 
which meets his disapproval. It is a sad 
awakening. The child is no longer the same. 
His idol has shown feet of clay. An element 
of doubt and uncertainty has entered his 
young life. If these discoveries go on, the 
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swinging pendulum courses through its are, 
and the entire belief and confidence of child- 
hood is replaced by entire disbelief, and the 
process goes on until the colossus of perfec- 
tion is transformed into the colossus of im- 
perfection, and parental authority and re- 
spect become things of the past. It re- 
quires the utmost skill of parents to steer 
their children through this reactionary pe- 
riod, in order to avoid disaster which may 
result in moral and physical wreck. 

Parents are apt to lose the sense of pro- 
portion between themselves and their chil- 
dren. They are unable to keep pace with the 
growth of ideas and feelings, and thinking 
once a child always a child, there comes a 
clash. The paramount will of the parent 
exercised for the good and advancement of 
the child, when the child could have no will 
of his own, must gradually adjust itself to the 
growing will of the child, which should be 
developed and guided into the right manner 
of exercise, of reason and equity. Unless 
this is done the child’s nature becomes warp- 
ed, and the whole beautiful relationship of 
parent and child is thrown out of gear. The 
mother dominates over the daughter after 
she has grown up. It is her great affection 
for her that causes her. to sacrifice her child’s 
individuality. She would think for her, act 
for her, yea, breathe for her if she could. 
Mingled with this is a kind of jealousy not 
suspected, and the last thing to be acknow- 
ledged. Under this loving tyranny the 
daughter becomes nervous, hysterical, sick, 
and drooping. In spite of the redoubled 
eares of the mother the daughter grows 
worse. The family physician must act if 
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fate does not otherwise cause the separation, 
and see that the girl is transplanted into an- 
other environment. Freed from her mother’s 
too vigilant care, her individuality has an op- 
portunity to develop, her mind acts, and in 
this freedom her bodily equilibrium is re- 
stored and maintained. 


LUCK IN THE LOTTERY OF LIFE 

The popular phrase styles it “the accident 
of birth”; call it what you will, there is no 
greater luck, fortune, or favor than to be well 
born. To be placed in a family where the 
conditions for the whole development of the 
human being are favorable and right. You 
have seen the poor little plant by the way- 
side without proper light, without suitable 
soil, a stunted withered thing; and the same 
plant placed in the greenhouse, where light, 
air, heat, and moisture were carefully adjust- 
ed for its right development. You would not 
know it for the same. So it is with the fam- 
ily life. If it is as it should be, the whole 
being, moral and mental and physical, ex- 
pands and blooms and is brought to perfec- 
tion. In the household where there is strife 
between parents, where brothers and sisters 
clash and quarrel, and the young minds are 
developed in an atmosphere of contention, ri- 
valry, and hate, where the selfishness of par- 
ents sacrifices the interests of the children, 
where the querulous exactions of aged rela- 
tives hamper and hold back the young, until 
the golden time of life’s opportunity has de- 
parted—in such households the mind and the 
body are starved and human beings are de- 
frauded of their birthright. They 
drawn a blank in the lottery of life. 


have 
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Wuewn golden-rod is budding green 
And raspberries are ripe, 

You’re sure, within the shady wood, 
To find the Indian-pipe. 

A flower? 
The happy summer knows,— 
The clover or the meadow-sweet, 

The buttercup or rose. 


’Tis like no other bloom 


INDIAN-PIPE 


BY MARION 


DOUGLAS 


Pure white it lifts its leafless stem, 
Pure white its head bends low; 

A touch of sunlight, and you feel 
’Twill vanish like the snow. 

In silver beauty, from the clasp 
Of icy winter lost, 

We find in the midsummer wood 
A blossom of the frost. 











LTHOUGH lace is referred to 
in the older books of the Bible, 
from the second chapter of 
Exodus to Isaiah, it is first 
definitely spoken of in 1445 
B.c. Some of the oldest lace 
extant is made of threads of gold, and was 
worn by the Danes in the Iron Age. Gold, 
silver, and flax threads were employed in 
early patterns of lace, and in Italy and Spain 
the peasants used aloe fibre to a great extent. 

Augustus Cesar and Alexander the Great 
loved lace as much as did their royal Eu- 
ropean successors, and offered great induce- 
ments to the women of their countries to 
excel in the art of making it. Phrygian wo- 
men became such experts in the work that all 
fine needle-work became known as Phrygian. 
Gradually lace-making became an art to 
which priests and nuns devoted themselves, 
so that for several centuries the pillows upon 








which lace was made were known as “ nuns’ 
pillows,” and the lace as “ nuns’ work.” Al- 
though lace did not became known by its 
present name until the first “ cut-work ” and 
“ drawn-work ” were given the title “ lacis ” 
in France, yet it was much used for centuries 
before that. Saint Dunstan became famous 
for the beauty of his lace designs, and in the 
year 1246 Pope Innocent IV. was so delighted 
with Anglo-Saxon lace that he ordered a quan- 
tity of it for his own use. Anglo-Saxon 
kings never forgot to include the highly 
prized “nuns’ work” in their votive offer- 
ings. 

The “ Spanish stitch ” was introduced into 
English work in 1501 by Catherine of Aragon 
upon her marriage with Prince Arthur; ‘and 
into France by Katharine Parr. 

The drawn-work and open embroidery of 
the year 1200 progressed so in favor that there 
was a considerable demand for it in the six- 
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BED-COVER MADE BY ROYAL HANDS. 


teenth century, and thus lace derived its 
medieval origin. 

Opus filatorium, lace of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, is now known under 
the titles of “filet brodé” and “ guipure 
dart.” 

In 1585 Catherine de’ Medici introduced 


the beautiful Medici collar, and exerted her 


powerful influence to foster the art of making 


lace. The greatest artists of the period of 
the Renaissance lent their talents to origina- 
ting designs for lace, and the work of this 
period has never had its equal in richness and 
beauty. 

In 1613 lace bed-curtains and draperies 
came into general use in French royal circles. 
These had a net ground, with the pattern 
darned in or appliquéd upon it, and pointe 
coupé was a favorite border. 

Royal families have been the greatest pa- 
trons of lace, and many queens became cele- 
brated for the beauty of their work. 

Queen Margharita of Italy has lately re- 
vived many exquisite patterns, the making 
of which had become almost a lost art; while 
under encouragement of Queen Victoria sev- 
eral counties in England are given over to the 
manufacture of Honiton lace, veils of which 
have adorned royal brides, beginning with the 
Princess of Wales. Famous old patterns of 
Irish point have also been reclaimed in Ire- 
land by the Countess of Cadogan. 

In 1661 the lace trade was exclusively con- 
trolled by peddlers, but when Colbert estab- 
lished the Pointe de France in 1665 there was 
a general development of the manufacture of 


_a considerable export trade. 


lace in Europe. The most celebrated com- 
mercial laces of this time were the points of 
Venice, Brussels, and Spain, and the Lille 
thread laces of Antwerp, Lille, and Arras. 
Of these and the French varieties there was 
With the excep- 
tion of Brussels, all the exquisite Flanders 
lace was known as Mechlin. 

Although Italy claims to have originated 
point-lace, it is said to be of Byzantine ori- 
gin; and of all points, the Venetian was the 
most beautiful, and a bit of it is almost 
priceless, now that it is almost a relic of the 
past. 

The lace trade grew to such proportions in 
Europe in the seventeenth century that in 
1667 Spain established a protective tariff for 
lace. Later this trade was almost wholly 
ruined by the enactment of the Sumptuary 
law of 1749—which affected all papal domin- 
ions—and by the driving out of the Moors. 
Makers of Flanders lace invariably became 
blind ere they reached thirty years of age, 
nevertheless Flemish lace was exported in 
such quantities that England passed a law 
excluding it, which importers promptly evaded 
by smuggling it in and selling it as point 
d’Angleterre—a name which has clung to it 
ever since. From Lille came a celebrated 
“ Brussels net,” and a fine thread used by 
other lace-manufacturing towns. 

Net was first made by machinery in 1768. 
In 1809 bobbin-net was produced, to which the 
Jacquard system was applied in 1837. In 1823 
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the rage for making bobbin-net was so great in 
England that the whole of Nottingham dropped 
every other business, and tried making net. 

The stitch which made the Venetian point so 
famous was originated by a Genoese peasant girl, 
who imitated a branch of coral, the gift of her 
sailor-lover, in the mesh of her wedding-veil. 

A rare bit of needle-work which bears marks of 
the work of Queen Isabella symbolizes the legend 
of how the unicorn cleansed the poisoned water— 
which is indicated by a fountain—with a touch of 
his horn, and how the birds crowded about him 
in loving token of their gratitude. This piece 
represents the union of needle and bobbin work, 
so admired in 1400, and also discovered in work 
prior to 1100 a.v. The illustration shows Byzan- 
tine, Egyptian, Spanish, and Italian influences. 

The lace bed-cover illustrated shows, in one 
square, its owner in the garb of royalty, and wear- 
ing a crown. Each souvenir square in the quilt 
is worked with the coat of arms of special lace 
patterns belonging to the house of the noble lady 
who contributed it. Every square has its own 
border pattern or corner, by which all the work of 
certain celebrities was known. 

Part of the Italian altar drapery is produced, 
showing the strong relations existing between 
Italian and Spanish laces at that epoch. The fact 
that the borders are pieced shows how rare the lace 
was. The inserting is a fine example of Spanish 
guipure with an Oriental dash in it, the border a 
splendid piece of Milanese point; the bits are fill- 
ed in with Lombardy lace, and the tone of the em- 
broidered panels is Byzantine and Moorish. 

The Spanish altar drape represents one of the 
three ruling stitches of the Middle Ages; one 
which existed many centuries before; this is the 
famous Punto Tagliato, one of the richest pro- 
ducts of the needle—in the massive style—ever 
invented. The cruciform candelabra in the border 
show the sacred purpose of the work; and the 








ALTAR DRAPERY DESIGNED BY A 


MOORISH ARTIST. 


The inserting Spanish guipure, and the border 
Milanese point. The whole showing the relation 
between Italian and Spanish lace of the period. 
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severity of the design and lack of animal 
figures indicate a Moorish artist. 

A section of an enormous wall drapery is 
illustrated, such as the luxurious Roman 
princes of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies loved to use in the adornment of their 





POINTE 


COUPE VENICE LACE, 


summer palaces. “The effect,” they said, 
“was so crisp and dainty that it brought 
them a sense of refreshing coolness.” Be- 
hind such draperies hung superb damasks in 
crimson, purple, or royal blue, throwing the 
designs vividly into relief. This wall drape 
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is not only of the school of Raphael, but is 
replete with proof that it. is by the actual 
scholars of Raphael, whose own genius seems 
clearly indicated in various parts. 

The story of lace is the story of the re- 
finement and luxury df the civilized world. 





OLD GUIPURE LACE. 


Its web has endured when nations which 
wrought it have crumbled to dust; while 
many a crowned head lies forgotten save for 
the single epitaph, graven in Westminster 
upon the tomb of a noble lady, “ Exquisite at 
her needle.” 





THE JOY OF 


COMING 


BY MARGARET 


HOME 


E. SANGSTER 


Tuere’s joy in sailing outward, 
Though we leave upon the pier, 

With faces grieved and wistful, 
Our very dearest dear; 

And the sea shall roll between us 
For perhaps a whole round year. 


There’s joy in climbing mountains, 
In fording rushing brooks, 

In poking into places 
We’ve read about in books, 

In meeting stranger people 


With unfamiliar looks. 


But the joy of joys is ours 
Untouched by any pain, 
When we take the home-hound steamer 
And eatch the home-bound train; 
There’s nothing half so pleasant 
As coming home again. 














BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’. HospiraAL, NEW YORK 


Eenth Paper.—Tle Ali-fmportant Milk 


ILK in some form should be 
the food of healthy infants. 
When, for any reason, an in- 
fant’s natural supply is cut 
off, recourse to cow’s milk 
must be had. Hence a know- 
ledge of what constitutes good milk and how 
it is obtained should be widely disseminated. 
Every mother whose infant is brought up on 
cow’s milk should interview her milkman and 
insist upon knowing the sources of his sup- 
ply. Inasmuch as most of the city’s milk 
comes from farms within a few hours of New 
York, it would repay the mother—in fact, she 
should make it her duty—if possible, to visit 
the dairy and satisfy herself that everything 
is clean and sanitary, and that the milk is 
handled in a scientific manner. A little in- 
vestigation of this sort would be an excellent 
thing for the milkmen, and create a little 
rivalry of the right sort among them; it 
would also be the means of helping to give 
our large cities a better milk-supply; not 
only this, but mortality among infants from 
intestinal disorders would be far less. Much 
has been said and written about the spread- 
ing of disease through the milk of diseased 
cows, but as a matter of fact cases of disease 
in human beings that cows are known to be 
responsible for are almost rare enough to be 
curiosities. Practically only one disease, 
tuberculosis, and, possibly, diphtheria and 
searlet fever, can come from the cow herself. 
All the leading specialists agree that the dan- 
ger of becoming infected with tuberculosis 
from drinking milk is tremendously over- 
rated. One of the greatest authorities on 
milk says there is more danger of contract- 
ing this disease by going to the theatre than 
through drinking milk. Some time ago, on a 
large stock-farm near a populous city, a cow 
was discovered to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis. An examination of the entire herd 
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was then made, and it was found that a large 
number of the cows were infected with that 
disease. As the milk from this dairy was 
sent to a select portion of the city, there was 
considerable consternation. The milk was 
analyzed with negative results, and also a 
careful canvas made of the district in which 
the milk was distributed. Not a single case 
of tuberculosis was found there. This state- 
ment is not made with intent to advocate 
the use of milk from tuberculous cows, but 
to show that there is far less danger of con- 
tracting disease in this way than from drink- 
ing the milk of healthy cows if cleanliness 
in both cows and milk is not scrupulously ob- 
served. Almost every epidemic of disease 
traced to the milk-supply has been caused 
by the carelessness of those who handled the 
milk. Typhoid-fever germs, often carried 
by milk, get into it from the hands or cloth- 
ing of the person who milks, or from the im- 
pure water used in washing the cans or 
bottles. An epidemic of scarlet fever was 
recently conclusively traced to a dairy. One 
of the milkers, who had recently suffered 
from the disease, went back to work before 
the period of desquamation or scaling was 
over, the seales falling into the milk-pail. 

It is the amount of care exercised in hand- 
ling the milk at the time of milking that de- 
cides how good it shall be. Good milk does 
not come from any particular breed of cows, 
but from cows handled by careful milkmen, 
milkmen whose cows are as clean as their 
horses, whose cans and bottles are washed 
with boiling water, and whose hands and gar- 
ments are clean. 

Over two hundred kinds of germs have 
been found in milk, and most of them get 
into the milk with dirt that falls from the 
cow’s body into the pail during the milking 
process. How, then, can good milk be had 
if the milkman comes right from his work, 
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which may have been in the fields, barn, or 
pen, and, without even brushing his clothes or 
washing his hands, begins the milking! Or 
if the cow’s sides are covered with manure 
and dirt, or if the milk is strained in the 
stable, and pails and pans rinsed with water 
drawn from a pump in stable or barn-yard ?¢ 
It is this kind of milk that causes diarrheal 
trouble in infants. If the cows were thor- 
oughly groomed, and sides and udders wiped 
off with a damp cloth just before milking 
time, little or no dirt would fall into the pail. 

The first milk that is drawn from the cow 
always contains germs which cause milk to 
sour. These germs get into the teat in large 
quantities between the milkings, from the 
air; in consequence the first three or four 
jets of milk should be thrown away, and 
that which comes after this will be found 
to be in good condition. With the utmost 
cleanliness some germs will get into the 
milk. These germs are not all harmful; some 
cause the milk to sour; others produce the 
delicate flavor of butter; others of cheese, and 
still others, when conditions are favorable, 
produce substances which cause diarrhea. 
As warmth is very favorable to these condi- 
tions, they will grow very rapidly in warm 
milk, but hardly grow at all in cold. It is 
a fallacy among many that milk must be 
absolutely pure and healthy when it comes 
fresh from the cow and is still warm. As a 
matter of fact, milk delivered in this state 
is actually teeming with bacteria. As soon 
as the cow is milked, the milk should be run 
through an aerator and quickly cooled, as 
this removes the cow odor and animal heat, 
and also prevents the growth of the germs. 
No amount of care will keep the milk good 
if the dairyman neglects to cool the milk 
promptly and rapidly after it is drawn from 
the cows. Milk handled in this way has 
been known to keep three weeks, and when 
bottled and kept at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 50 degrees Fahrenheit, can be with 
safety taken on an ocean trip and found to be 
perfectly sweet at the end of the voyage. 

The outfit for aerating and cooling milk 
ean be bought for ten dollars, so no hardship 
will be inflicted on the milkman in insist- 


ing that his milk shall be rapidly cooled, and 
this should be done. 

The old theory that the milk from one cow 
is best for an infant is no longer accepted. 
Mixed milk from several cows is far better. 
The milk from an individual cow varies from 
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day to day and from milking to milking, but 
by mixing the milk from a number of cows 
it rums more uniformly, and a much better 
result is obtained. 

To prevent contamination milk should be 
bottled and sealed by the farmer, and served 
direct to the consumer in the same glass 
bottles. Some milkmen are known to fill 
the bottles from cans of milk kept in their 
shops, a most undesirable practice. 

Milk that is to be used as food for babies 
should never be put in an open vessel in the 
refrigerator where meats, cooked or uncooked, 
vegetables, and various other things are kept, 
as it will absorb the odor from them. Neither 
should it be allowed to stand in tin cans. 
Milk is best kept in the glass bottles already 
mentioned, and at a temperature of 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Avoid preservatives of 
any kind. Sterilization or pasteurization is 
the only proper way to preserve milk for in- 
fants. To sterilize milk it should be sub- 
jected to a heat of 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
for one and one-half hours; this will kill 
germs of every sort. This temperature, how- 
ever, also causes certain chemical changes 
that give the milk a cooked flavor disliked 
by some children. To overcome this, pasteur- 
ization can be used. It differs from the 
former only in the degree of heat used, and 
is really a partial sterilization. Most germs 
are killed at a temperature of 150 degrees to 
160 degrees, among them tubercle bacilli. <A 
temperature of 155 degrees for fifteen min- 
utes is sufficient to kill these germs, so that 
it is possible by pasteurization to destroy 
ordinary germs without giving the milk a 
boiled taste. In pasteurizing milk, however, 
one thing is most necessary; that is, to cool 
rapidly after the process is finished. 

The food for an infant should be prepared 
each morning in sufficient quantity to last 
through the twenty-four hours. The food 
should be made up as soon as possible after 
the delivery of the milk and placed in bottles, 
—six, eight, or ten—as many as the number 
of feedings the child will receive in the twen- 
ty-four hours. Each bottle should be well 
plugged with absorbent or other clean cotton, 
placed in the pasteurizer, and after fifteen or 
twenty minutes taken from it, quickly cooled, 
and set in the refrigerator, or in a cool place. 
Do not remove the cotton from the bottle 
until the food is heated and ready to give 
to the child. The bottle should be heated by 
placing in a pan of hot water. 

















BY MARIA 


RUSSIAN SALAD, WITH ROLLS FARCIS 


JOIL in their jackets with a lit- 
tle salt one pint of potatoes; 
and in the same manner some 
carrots and a half-pint of 
small white turnips. 

Boil separately one pint of 
string-beans, and drain. Peel and cool all the 
vegetables, and scoop them up in small ball 
shapes. Lay the beans aside. 

Peel and cut in thin slices two medium-size 
cucumbers, sprinkle over a half teaspoonful 
of salt, prepare them two hours before using. 
Keep in the ice-box. 

Lift up the breast of a cold roasted chick- 
en, remove the skin, cut the breast in six filets, 
lengthwise, remove the skin of the dark meat, 
all the nerves and fat. Cut the meat in small 
pieces. Cut also in six filets a half-pound of 
cold cooked lean ham. 

Make this dressing in a.large bowl: three 
salad-spoonfuls of olive oil, two of tarragon 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, half a one of 
cayenne pepper, one dessert-spoonful of 
caviar. 








Add to it, chopped fine, two shallots, one 
table-spoonful of parsley, and four truffles, 
reserving from them a few nice thin slices to 
decorate the salad. Mix well this dressing, 
and dip in it first the filets of chicken. 


BLAY 


Put the string-beans in the dressing, mix, 
and put in all the vegetables and the meat, 
cut in dice shape; drain all the water from 
the cucumbers; add them to the salad. Add 
also three table-spoonfuls of meat jelly, or of 
very good consommé. 

Mix everything well. Dress the salad in a 
round platter, as in illustration, putting first 
one layer of the beans in the platter, and the 
other vegetables after. 

Finish by arranging the filets of chicken 
and ham around, adding the sliced truffles 
and three dozen olives stuffed with 
chovies. 

Put the remainder of the beans around the 
platter. Pour over the balance of the dress- 
ing. Serve very cold. 


an- 


, PETITS PAINS FARCIS 

Procure some small fresh rolls 
shape; cut them in two lengthwise. Scoop 
out most of the soft part. Mix well one tea- 
spoonful of butter, one dessert-spoonful of 
potted ham, half a hard-boiled egg chopped 
fine, one radish, sliced very thin. Add two 
leaves of a white lettuce cut in small pieces; 
spread this garnishing on both sides of the 
rolls and close them. Serve on a napkin. 

The above quantity is for one roll only. 
These rolls are often served at garden parties, 
as they keep tender, and are very appetizing. 
Serve the rolls with the Russian salad. 


long in 
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Women in Italy’s Tragedy 

HE assassination of the King of Italy 

harks back to the United States, and 

weaves the color of romance into the 
tragedy from the several women in the case. 
There is the widowed Queen Margharita, 
pathetic in her loyalty and wifely devotion, 
praying the night through by the dead body 
of Italy’s monarch. Then—Le Roi est mort! 
Vive le Roi/—there is the new Queen, Elena, 
wife of Victor Emanuel II1., much admired, 
little known, who from the hands of an as- 
sassin must accept the responsibilities and 
publicity of her husband’s kingly state, much 
as her retiring nature shrinks from the or- 
deal. In the shadow of the assassin flits the 
figure of an unknown woman, said to have 
been his companion in Italy up to the time 
the fatal shots were fired, and on this side the 
Atlantic, in Paterson, New Jersey, is the as- 
sassin’s wire. This woman, with his infant 
daughter in her arms, abides in poverty, and 
waits the course of justice with that phi- 
losophy—the calm acceptance of the worst— 
in which the poor are daily bred. She says 
it would’ be good for her husband if he were 
dead, and gives the only reason for his deed 
compatible with her faith in him—he must 
have been crazy. 

In Paterson, too, is the picturesque figure 
of ‘still another woman prominent in Italy’s 
tragedy—Ernestina Crevelle—the dominant 
spirit of the society of anarchists, to which 
the Bresci belonged. This woman 
is an Italian, young, pretty, well educated, yet 
choosing to work as a silk-weaver in the Pat- 
erson mills in order to live among the down- 
trodden poor whose right of existence she be- 
lieves is assailed by the better classes. On 
being told of Bresci’s deed, she expressed de- 
light. She was proud of his valor, she said. 
“We are not against the men who are kings,” 
she explained; “we are against the throne. 
There can be no good king. A good man can- 
not be a good king.” This is the same logic 
which Bresei puts forth in explanation of his 
That men and women who plot the 
destruction of monarchs of Europe are per- 


assassin 


act. 
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mitted to organize societies and generally 
promote their work in the United States 
seems a perversion of American liberty. 
Ernestina Crevelle devotes all her earnings 
to the support of a widely circulated auarch- 
ist paper—La Questione Sociale. The op- 
portunity for the culture of anarchy in this 
country is the judicial opinion here defined 
that a mere name cannot condition a man’s 
or woman’s liberty. Governor Stone of Penn- 
sylvania, when in Congress, endeavored to 
have a bill passed excluding anarchists from 
the United States. The measure was defeat- 
ed, however, because the legal minds of Con- 
gress — Senator Hill among others — urged 
that the term anarchist convicts a man or 
woman of no crime. The anarchist must first 
offend the law, and then he becomes punish- 
able, not as an anarchist, but as a criminal 
or accessory to crime, according to the nature 
of his offence. Thus the now celebrated 
anarchists of Paterson are free to continue 
the work of the organization which has borne 
fruit in the assassination of King Humbert. 
This very abomination itself has improved 
the finances of the Right of Existence Group, 
for Ernestina Crevelle has been paid well for 
writing stories of Bresci and his school for 
the press, all of which money she promptly 
turned into the treasury of the anarchists. 
Truly, American liberty is all men’s—and 
some women’s—opportunity. 





Golf Widows 
VER the length of the sea-shore and 
through the height and breadth of the 
mountain sounds a woman’s wail that never 
before was there such a dearth of men. Even 
the over-Sunday man fails to enliven the nun- 
nery calm of most summer resorts this sea 


son. And the reason of this is golf. Every 
town has its near-by golf-links. This is al- 
ways a stretch of beautiful country. Here 


is always a club-house, substantial in form, 
simple in adornment, and well kept as—alas! 
that women must admit it— well kept as 
houses kept by men usually are. Here is a 
first-rate cook; here are perfect dinners. 











EDITORIAL 


With this paradise accessible to a man by 
means of a short trolley or boat ride after 
business hours Saturday, what wonder that 
his heart is adamant to the appeal of wife 
or even sweetheart to join her over Sunday 
out of town? This means a rush to 
eatch a train, a more or less lengthy, hot 
dusty railroad trip, and at the other end 
ke must dine en régale Saturday evening, 
dance and perspire at the inevitable hop that 
night; Sunday is one continual whirl of plea- 
sure (?) planned for his especial entertain- 
ment; he goes to bed at midnight or later, 
arises with the chickens next morning, swal- 
lows a cup of scalding coffee, dashes for a 
shrieking train, and gets back to town finally 
about office hours, but quite too worn for 
business that day. On the contrary, over 
Sunday for the man at the links is a lotus 
dream of leisure. Sunday morning there is 
an early breakfast—and a good one. Then 
while the dew is fresh on the grass, and the 
birds sing their sweetest, there is time to “ 
round” once before the sun is up to catch 
and scorch him. During the middle of the 
day a pipe, a hammock, and a book on the 
club-house piazza give a charm to the heat. 
That evening another round on the links, 
and afterwards dinner with a few cronies on 
the lawn, where the only language spoken is 
his soul’s mother-tongue—golf. This stay-in- 
town-over-Sunday man returns to work Mon- 
day morning strengthened for his task, and 
purring with the thought that he can run 
back to the links that same evening. He 
dictates a long letter to his wife or sweet- 
heart, reeking with sorrow because he did not 
get down on Saturday night. This is fright- 


go 


ful hypocrisy, and he knows it. But what 
else is possible? Nothing, doubtless, till 


clubs of golf widows are formed to reclaim 
American husbands from the moral bunkers 
and social hazards of the links. 
College Courses and Marriage 
HE effect of higher education upon mar- 
riage is a familiar topic, considered with 
reference to college women. Now the pro- 
fessor of constitutional law in Yale Univer- 
sity, Simon E. Baldwin, raises the question 
whether college courses should not be short- 
ened because the tendency of higher educa- 
tion for men is to defer marriage unwar- 
rantably. 
Says Professor Baldwin, “To graduate 
from a college at twenty-two or twenty-three; 
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to spend three or four years in technical or 
professional study; to start in business with 
what, physically, is the best decade of his 
life half spentthis for most of our best- 
educated young men is coming to postpone 
marriage until after thirty, and to give them 
bitter years of waiting when they should be 
working.” 

There is an alternative effect of men’s high- 
er education upon marriage to which Pro- 
fessor Baldwin does not refer. It is found in 
the instance of a young man who marries be- 
fore his college course is completed. This is 
such a common experience among university 
students that in the University of Chicago 
the problem it creates—How shall a student 
and his wife live ’—receives systematic atten- 
tion. The students’ wives, known as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Dames, recently held a 
meeting at which a scientific lecturer set 
forth that a student’s family can live on $300 
a year (scholastic year of nine months), ex- 
clusive of tuition. This allows $10 or $12 « 
month for two furnished rooms, 30 cents a 
day for food, and makes it necessary that the 
wife should be her own cook, dressmaker, and 
milliner. It also excludes the modern luxury 
of children. Furthermore, the lecturer point- 
ed out to the students’ wives that “in order 
to succeed in this experiment it is necessary 
to select your husband carefully. Some men 
will eat whatever is set before them, and they 
are the ideal husbands for an undertaking of 
this sort.” 

But why should such undertakings be? A 
man has the right to ask the woman he loves 
to share any lot in which he is free to work 
for their common weal. But the student is 
in industrial swaddling-clothes. The man- 
hood of the bread-winner is not his. On his 
part, it is a fool’s or a coward’s act to marry, 
and the woman who consents to wed him is 
either ignorant or weak. Do the best she 
may, strive her utmost in seeking to make 
care in spending money supply the want of 
the man’s earning capacity, yet the marriage 
yoke is an abnormal burden on the student’s 
wife, and it cripples the students’ powers. 
The problem of living diverts his mind from 
study, and the whole effect of his marriage 
is to enslave his wife, and start him at gradu- 
ation on the journey of life so hampered and 
dwarfed that he is bound to be outdone by 
his fellows who have had the couraze to wait 
alone through the “bitter years,” until suc- 
cess has crowned their labors. 
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* Do THEY ALLOW YoU TO voTE, Mr. FRESHLY?” 
“ Yes, INDEED. I’M GOING TO SUPPORT MCKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT.” 
“ ISN’T THAT STRANGE? I HEARD PAPA SAY YOU WOULD NEVER BE ABLE TO SUPPORT TWO.” 





THE USUAL AFTERMATH INFALLIBLE SIGNS 
Putrrer. “I see that Niblick is your club’s Mammy Btackey. “Whad meks you fink 
champion.” Mistah Moke am gwine to popose at last?” 
Driver. “Oh no! Dear me, no! no, indeed!” DavucuTer. “ Kase I kin tell from his hungry 
Purrer. “ But I certainly did see that he won looks an’ de seediness ob his clothes dat he ain’t 
your championship cup.” gwine to be able to suppo’t hisse’f much longer.” 
Driver. “He did. But any one of the other 
contestants could have beaten him easily, if 
they’d even played in their ordinary form. Why, AN UNCONSCIOUS DISCIPLE 
each of them has confidentially told me so him- 
self !”” ’ Trorrer. “It’s a favorite amusement among 
reese the Eastern fakirs to twist themselves into some 
ne 1 eal i muscle-straining, nerve-racking, bone-cracking 
FULL OF WATER posture, and—" ; g 
“How do you feel now?” asked his rescuers. Miss Rivatton. “Isn’t it funny how those odd 
“ Like a Jersey trust,” gasped the half-drowned Oriental ideas find disciples here?” 
man, faintly. Trorrer. “ Why, what do you mean?” 
Then they rolled him on the barrel some more, Miss Rivarton. “ Really, haven’t you ever 


for they, too, were financiers. seen Maud Wayuppe play golf?” 
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“IT WAS AN ANCIENT MARINER.” 


TO TELL THEM SEA-YARNS, BUT IT WAS JUST A BIT AGGRAVATING WHEN THEY 





Or COURSE IT WAS VERY KIND OF THE OLD SAILOR 
HAD PLANNED A LONG, HAPPY AFTERNOON ALONE TOG 
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ITS CHIEF CHARM 
Nopp. “ This modern American life is all 
wrong. Too much hurry. I have just taken a 


quiet, retired nook in the country, where a man 
can have absolute rest.” 

Topp. “ How far away?” 

Nopp. “ That’s the beauty of the place. 


Only 
forty minutes from my office.” 





DIFFERENT 
Miss Reever (interested). “ So your new novel 
is entitled A Search for Gold? Your hero is some 





“Why sHoutp I worry 


ABOUT THE BOXERS? 
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poor fellow, with the scene laid in the Klondike, 
I suppose?” 

Avutuor. “Oh no; just a titled foreigner in 
New York.” 


TOO PERSONAL 


AunT HANNAH (anaioasly). “ Does yo’ s’pose, 
honey, dat census man gwine ter ax enny berry 
pussonal questyuns ?” 

UncLeE Ben. “Ah dun’no’. But I’s made up 
mah mind dat wen he comes to de chicken ques- 
tyuns de ole man’s gwine to be mighty close- 
mouthed, ef he gits fined foh contem’t ob co’t.” 


Sure, I HAVE TROUBLES OF MY OWN IN CHINA.” 
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GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND WRITERS 


BOOK that every summer wanderer will 
A want to inelude in his kit is Nature’s 

Calendar (Harper and Brothers), by Ernest 
Ingersoll. The author has ingeniously taken his 
reader as his collaborator. He promises, indeed, 
that the latter may be responsible for the better 
half of the book if he will undertake the part 
that is arranged for him. Mr. Ingersoll’s volume 
is what its title implies, a calendar of the natural 
events of the year’s round, a guide to “a cycle of 
birth, career, death, progeny, seed, blossom, and 
fruitage.” A chapter is devoted to each month, 
and in each chapter the happenings and belong- 
ings of the world of nature for that especial time 
are chronicled and commented upon. A wide mar- 
gin at the side of the text is intended for notes 
of the reader’s observations on the same lines— 
these marginal notes intended to supply that 
better half of the volume to which the author 
encouragingly and flatteringly alludes in his 
preface. The style is easy and readable, and one 
gets an appreciable amount of scientific informa- 
tion without any conscious effort. While. the 
dates given for the unfolding of nature’s life 
through the year relate chiefly to the locality 
about New York city, the readers in other parts 
of the country are shown how, by an easy pro- 
cess, it is possible to adapt the guide to their 
own immediate environments. A series of beauti- 
ful photographs—each in illustration of a month 
of the year’s natural life—has been taken for the 
book by Mr. Clarence Lown, and Professor Weed 
contributes data on insect life. Mr. Ingersoll’s 
writings on many departments of the natural 
world are well and widely known, and this adapt- 
ing of his knowledge for the practical benefit 
of the laity is a cleverly conceived and well-car- 
ried-out idea. 





One of the things one wishes one had said, and 
which one might so easily have said after some 
one else has said it, is found in the opening chap- 
ter of John Kendrick Bangs’s clever story, The 
Enchanted Type-Writer. In explaining his use 
of the word “ monkey” as a verb, Mr. Bangs ad- 
mits that it may savor somewhat of what a friend 
of his calls the “ English slanguage” as distin- 
guished from the “ Andrew Language.” The dif- 
ference could hardly have been more neatly ex- 
pressed, yet it is obviously so easy to say. 


Those charming sketches by Stephen Crane, 
“ Whilomville Stories,” that have been delight- 
ing the readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, are 
brought out in book form this month by Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers. Those who have read them 
as they have appeared from month to month 
will be glad to have them in a compact whole, 
and those not yet acquainted with their charm 
and originality are to be congratulated upon the 
pleasure in store for them. Speaking of this la- 
mented author, one almost hopes that the Critic’s 
correspondent is in error when he writes that Mr. 
Crane’s death is to be attributed to the house in 


which he lived in England. It was an old manor 
house “loaned him by Mr. Frewen, the owner, 
and was built in the thirteenth century of al- 
most porous stone. The chill, damp, and 
draughts of the old house were terrible, believe 
me,” writes the correspondent. “The floors were 
of flagging, with great deceptive fireplaces, and 
the wind whistled through the casements every 
moment of the day and night. Crane’s study 
was in the tower—the draughtiest of all.” It 
will be hard indeed for the public which ad- 
mired and the friends who were devoted to this 
brilliant author and lovable man, to accept that 
his taking off was due to a preventable cause. 


A pretty story is told of Miss Mary Johnston, 
in connection with her popular book Jo Have and 
to Hold. In a Western city an old lady, who has 
been making the weary pilgrimage of this earth 
for nearly ninety years, became much interested 
in the tale as it appeared in serial form and was 
read to her by her daughter. When, at the close 
of one instalment, the young couple were left on 
the reef with apparently no prospect of rescue, 
the old lady’s excitement and distress were un- 
bounded. She could talk of nothing else during 
the day, and at night could not sleep for her 
anxiety over the situation. In a few days her 
health began to be affected by her condition of 
mind, and her daughter conceived the .idea of 
writing to Miss Johnston for relief. She explain- 
ed the circumstances to her, and begged, if it 
were not asking too much, that she would send a 
line explaining the outcome of the critical situa- 
tion in which the characters had been left, and 
thereby restore her venerable mother’s mental 
poise. By the first possible return mail a charm- 
ing letter came from Miss Johnston assuring her 
excited reader of the absolutely happy outcome, 
not only of this particular adventure of the young 
pair, but of all their trials and vicissitudes. The 
letter was so gracious and full that its grate- 
ful recipient felt that it deserved acknowledg- 
ment, and she wrote a second time, relating the 
pleasure and benefit the explanation had con- 
ferred upon her mother. “ You have taken away 
all her nervousness ” she wrote, “ and she is again 
the dear, beaming old lady we knew before.” 


A clever little story drifts in of which Mr. 
Howells is the inspiration, but only the second- 
ary hero. At a sea-side hotel where he and Mrs. 
Howells were staying, a young lady found her- 
self about to be kept away from a dance in the 
house because of her mother’s indisposition. 
Learning of this, Mr. Howells asked her to join 
their party to go to the ball-room, which she 
gladly did. During the evening she spoke of her 
enjoyment of Mr. Howells’s books, and the author 
asked her which she preferred. 

“T’ve always thought,” she quickly replied, 
“that I liked best The Lady of the Aroostook, but 
after to-night my choice will surely be A Chance 
Acquaintance.” 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 


RS. JOHN A. LOGAN makes the ecriti- 
M cism of the Paris Exposition that there 

is no exhibit of American women there. 
Mrs. Logan alleges that not only is the work of 
women permitted no proper display, but the op- 
position of the Exposition managers to having 
women represented as commissioners has caused 
Mrs. Potter Palmer and the other woman com- 
missioners sent from the United States to be 
practically without recognition by the French au- 
thorities. They have had no places assigned 
them on special committees, and neither have 
they been invited to attend the official social 
functions arranged by the Exposition managers. 

Whatever the official status of the American 
women at the Paris Exposition, in the award of 
honor for meritorious work, the management 
shows no disposition to discriminate against 
them. The list of American artists distinguish- 
ed for paintings and drawings exhibited at the 
Exposition includes the names of Cecelia Dean, 
gold medal; Elizabeth Nourse, silver medal; 
Catherine G. Abott, Maude A. Cowles, Louise 
Cox, Lucia F. Fuller, Laura C. Hills, Mary F. 
Macmonnies, bronze medals; Martha W. Baxter, 
Kate Carl, Sarah C. Sears, Sadie Waters, hon- 
orable mention. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease has renounced Popu- 
lism after working for the cause, making thou- 
sands of speeches, the past five or six years. 
Mrs. Lease gives as the reason for her defection 
that the Populist party has lost what fire and 
enthusiasm it once had, and is now “a _ boodle 
refuge that is destined to become a mass of para- 
sites on the Democratic growth.” 

Lady Sarah Wilson, the famous war-corres- 
pondent, who endured all the terrors and priva- 
tions of the siege of Mafeking, has returned to 
London from South Africa. 

Miss Lillian E. Hall, of Winfield, Kansas, has 
assumed the duties of coroner of Cowley County, 
to which office she was appointed by the Govern- 
or of the State. Miss Hall is twenty-six years 
old. She was previously stenographer in the 
coroner's office. 

According to the London Law Journal,it is not 
safe for an English or American woman to 
marry even a distinguished Frenchman without 
making proper inquiries and taking legal ad- 
vice. A marriage valid under the laws of an- 
other country will not be recognized under the 
laws of France unless the husband has complied 
with all the formalities required by the personal 
law. The result is too many English and Amer- 
ican women find themselves in the equivocal po- 
sition of being wives in their own country but 
not in that of their husbands. 

Olive Schreiner, of African Farm fame, is en- 





gaged in writing a history of South Africa. 
Mrs. Schreiner avers that the Boer war has made 
her ashamed of her British parentage. 

The wife of Li Hung-Chang is said to be a no 
less interesting personage than Earl Li himself. 
She is well educated, and sympathizes with her 
husband’s progressive ideas. Her manner of 
living, however, is strictly Chinese, as is also the 
character of her wifely duties. She personally 
superintends the affairs of her household—no 
small task, as one thousand servants are employ- 
ed there—and, after the custom of her country, 
she regulates the expenditures of her husband, 
filling the office of treasurer of his estate. The 
greatest feminine renown won by Madam Li is, 
she has invented fifty different ways of dress- 
ing her hair. 

The women of South Dakota, who two years 
ago made an unsuccessful attempt to secure suf- 
frage for their sex, are incensed that the Sioux 
Indians are to have a vote in the Presidential 
election. Captain E. H. Allison has been depu- 
tized to go among the Indians, and for three 
months instruct them in the civic duties per- 
taining to their new political right. 


IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


HE importance of the United States as an 

international money-lender is established by 
the offer in Wall Street, August 3, of a British 
loan of £10,000,000. This is in the form of Ex- 
chequer bonds, bearing interest at 3 per cent., and 
is made by Great Britain for war expenditures. 
The cost of the Boer war to date has been esti- 
mated in Parliament at from £60,000,000 to £80,- 
000,000. Of the new loan, £3,000,000 will be de- 
voted to expenditures for the war in China. Half 
the amount of this British loan was immediately 
subscribed. Doubt exists whether it may not be 
withdrawn, as happened in March, when the 
“ Khaki” loan of Great Britain was offered in 
this country, only to be at once over-subscribed 
at home because of patriotic aversion to having 
the government go abroad for money. 

A call has been issued, by the secretary of the 
Farmers’ Federation, for a national conference 
of farmers and farmers’ organizations, to meet 
in Topeka, Kansas, August 7, to form a stupen- 
dous farmers’ trust. It is proposed to organize 
a corporation with a capital of $20.000,000, with 
shares of $10 each. Each farmer holding a share 
will be entitled to all the privileges of the trust, 
which is designed to control the price of agricul- 
tural products and live-stock. Farmers have 
fought other trusts long and vainly, and they 
claim it is in self-defence that they are now 
driven to resort to trust methods themselves. 

Alfalfa, the Spanish clover, is the great crop 
of the middle section of Nebraska. There is less 
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labor and more profit in it than in any other, and 
it is such a success that the Nebraska farmer 
calls it the “ mortgage-lifter.” Alfalfa is proof 
against droughts and grasshoppers. Its culti- 
vation in Nebraska also furnishes profitable oc- 
cupation for women; nearly all the Nebraska 
farmers’ wives now keep hives of bees, which pro- 
duce honey plentifully, fed upon the purple blos- 
soms of alfalfa. 


UNITED STATES TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS 


ORTO-RICAN silver coins ceased to be legal 

tender in the island August 2. The redemp- 
tion of native coin continues to be made at 
United States government places of exchange, at 
the rate of sixty cents for one peso. This is more 
than the bullion value of the coin; still, a gen- 
eral misunderstanding of the terms of this re- 
demption has precipitated various troubles in 
the island. Prices of food, labor, and the neces- 
saries of life have advanced 66 2-3 per cent. 
Houses that formerly rented for twenty-five pesos 
now rent for twenty-five dollars. With this in- 
creased cost of living appears the added diffi- 
culty of making ignorant persons understand the 
difference in value of the American unit and their 
own—thus they refuse to accept sixty cents for 
a day’s work, for which they have been accustom- 
ed to receive one peso. Serious trouble among 
the laboring classes is anticipated before the 
trouble is ended. 

An instance of the ignorance and improvidence 
of the Porto-Ricans is afforded by recent action 
of native school teachers. Formerly school was 
kept the year round. The United States insti- 
tuted vacation and increased the teachers’ pay, 
so that they received more for nine months’ work 
than formerly they got for twelve months’. Yet, 
when vacation began they besieged the United 
States authorities to know what was to become 
of them. Behold! they had no work—what were 
they to do for money? They were gently in- 
structed in the principles of New England thrift 
—of saving for the day when earning stops—but 
they are still nursing a grievance against the 
government that shortens their labor, thereby 
interrupting the yearly round of pay-day. 

The Manila Times, June 5, prints a compari- 
son of the cost of living in the Philippines be- 
fore the war and since, which shows that the ele- 
vating process of civilization has had a marked 
effect on prices. The principal articles of con- 
sumption have increased 100 per cent. To meet 
this, business houses and factories have had to 
advance wages in order to preserve life. The sit- 
uation still remains one of hardship. Says the 
Times: “Our suffering is caused by the precari- 
ous political condition of the archipelago, and 
the increased demand. Heaven knows where it 
will stop.” 

The latest estimate of our losses in the Philip- 
pines since August 6, 1898, are—deaths, 2379; 
wounded, 2285; total, 4664. 

The horrors of destitution and disease con- 
tinue to assail the gold-seekers at Cape Nome. 
According to an official report, typhoid fever is 
raging and small-pox is steadily spreading. R. 
B. Dixon, a well-known San-Franciscan, now in 
Nome, thus describes the state of want prevail- 
ing: “This camp makes one sick to see its mis- 
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ery. Beach-diggings are worked out, no one can 
get employment, and many have nothing to eat. 
You can see them lying around in the morning 
on the cold ground asleep without blankets. The 
streets are full of idle men day and night, just 
tramping around until they can go no longer. 
Then they drop down to sleep anywhere. There 
must be 30,000 people here, and fully 10,000 
have no money to get home and nothing to live 
on. They will have to be helped or they will 
perish. This is the most overrated place I ever 
saw, as nearly all the gold-dust seen comes from 
Dawson.” 

The State Department has been censured by 
the ever-watchful jingoist for having made un- 
warrantable concessions to Great Britain, defin- 
ing the disputed boundary-line of Alaska. Ex- 
planation is made that the line now established 
is a temporary one, and so far from having yield- 
ed any advantage to Great Britain in the mat- 
ter, the United States becomes occupant of nine- 
teen-twentieths of the disputed territory. More- 
over, under the terms of the negotiation between 
the two countries, a miner’s claim holds equally 
good, whichever side of the line it lies. 


FOR AND AGAINST THE NEGRO 


CONSTITUTIONAL amendment practically 

disfranchising 75,000 illiterate negroes of 
North Carolina was carried at the polls August 
2, by a majority of 40,000. The amendment fixes 
an educational and property qualification of the 
rights of suffrage, but by the insertion of what 
is called the “grandfather’s clause,” this is 
made applicable only to illiterate blacks. _ All 
persons who are descendants of any man having 
the right of suffrage previous to 1867 retains 
the right to vote unqualified. As no negro had 
the right of suffrage previous to 1867, the amend- 
ment in effect is aimed solely at the blacks and 
repeals the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution. North Caro- 
lina is the fourth State to exclude the negro from 
the right of suffrage. Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina had previously acted to this 
end, disfranchising a total of 460,000 negroes; 
Virginia and Alabama are making an effort to 
accomplish a similar reform, and it is generally 
believed that in the next three or four years 
more than three-fourths of the negro voters of 
the United States will be disfranchised. The un- 
constitutionality of such action is admitted in 
the South, still the South holds determinedly to 
a policy of white supremacy, and justifies all 
means necessary to this end on a plea of self- 
defence. 

Influential negroes of New Orleans are aroused 
to a sense of the necessity of doing something to 
promote a better race feeling in that city. The 
colored professional and business men have ac- 
cordingly met to effect a permanent organization, 
designed to stamp out lawlessness among the 
lower classes and to put an end to race agitators 
of the type of Charles, who precipitated the re- 
cent riot in New Orleans. In particular this law 
and order organization aims to win negroes from 
the prevalent idea that it is their duty to stand 
by one another, whether for good or evil, even 
to the extent of providing refuge for criminals of 
their own race. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


Epmee.—If +ou have no talents, my dear child, 
and you want to “ keep up appearances,” in mak- 
ing money your way will be hard. It is hard at 
best for the average self-supporting woman, but 
when one has a purpose, or a talent to develop, 
a certain consecration of one’s life follows, and 
“appearances” have no longer the fictitious 
value which you award them. Embroidery can 
be done “ privately,” and there is a market for 
it. Work-bags are fashionable, and bring large 
prices, but they must be exquisitely made. I 
should advise your watching the fashions, study- 
ing to see out of which one you could make a 
profitable business. For instance, I know a 
young woman who makes ladies’ stocks of every 
kind, but especially wash-stocks for summer wear. 
These she sells at great profit. There is always 
a demand for them in summer hotels. I know 
another who makes candle and lamp shades, and 
still another who makes a comfortable living 
out of german favors. One woman grew rich by 
covering toys. She saw an advertisement, an- 
swered it, and began by pasting wool on Santa 
Clauses, and putting springs on the dolls and 
animals that spring out of boxes when the lids 
are opened. This she did in her own house. Why 
don’t you begin with stocks? Get a good pat- 
tern, and send them to a store or to a woman’s 
exchange, until you have sufficient courage to 
stand by your own best resolutions, and be 
known as a woman who can help herself and 
others. 


Susscriner.—If you have a chance to buy a 
good mahogany table with claw feet, and any of 
those fiddle-back chairs, get them by all means, 
without reference to the sideboard,a cut of which 
you send me. This sideboard, though good, is not 
distinctive enough to be carefully considered 
where any other old-fashioned mahogany is con- 
cerned. You could not well put Chippendale 
with it. The chair you have is excellent and 
your pictures seem good. Yellow walls and white 
wood-work go with mahogany. Red walls and 
red paint would be too heavy. 


LADY SUPERINTENDENT.—I heard a clever wo- 
man, always interested in houses, say, the other 
day, that when she moved into a certain apart- 
ment, she meant to “furnish with a carpenter.” 
This is what I want to suggest your doing, in the 
door space that now perplexes you. Get him to 
make you an old-fashioned cupboard like those 
once used in New England kitchens. I saw one 
in the studio of an artist the other day, an artist 
from Canada, too, by-the-way. It was hung with 
blue denim curtains and filled with blue china. 
There were four upper and three lower shelves, 
the top of the lower three being wider, of course, 


than those above. You could stain these shelves 
or paint them to match your wood-work. Some 
of the shelves could be reserved for china, the 
larger ones for books. A plaster and a bit of 
brass or copper on the top would add immensely 
to the general effect. Keep the lower curtains 
closed, the upper curtains drawn back. 


An Ovp Susscriner.—There are so few houses 
in this country, comparatively speaking, in which 
housekeepers are employed, that the question of 
salary has never been established except in indi- 
vidual cases. Some of the large householders 
who have two or three establishments and twenty 
to thirty servants only employ, of course, house- 
keepers having positions of their own, and to 
whom they pay large salaries—$60, $70, $80, and 
$100 a month, and sometimes more. Where a 
housekeeper goes to look after the servants only, 
or look after a clergyman’s house, the salary is 
never below $25 a month, and is sometimes more. 
The wages of a maid depend upon her skill and 
nationality. The best maid I ever knew was an 
English woman, and had only $16 a month and no 
perquisites. I know another who had $50. The 
duties differ in different houses, but always in- 
clude the eare of a lady’s clothes. A com- 
panion’s salary depends upon her employer, and 
ber duties differ in every case, depending upon 
the requirements of the lady whom she serves. 
Her salary is never very large; $30 a month 


would be good pay. 


Op Supscriser.—There are baskets that come 
for babies, and your best way would be to ask 
for one that is untrimmed. To trim and furnish 
it will be a fascinating task. The simplest and 
best way is this: To line the basket with blue, 
silk if you can afford it, otherwise silesia. Cover 
this silesia with white dotted muslin. Trim the 
outside of the basket with a ruffle of the white 
over blue, the ruffle to be trimmed with white 
Valenciennes lace, imitation, of course, unless 
you are rolling in wealth. These ruffles are cut 
straight. ‘Then come the inside pockets—four, 
or often six are used, one at either end, and two 
or four on the sides. A little pin-cushion, also 
made of the blue and white and trimmed with 
lace, must be fastened on the inside of the basket. 
In the pockets the little brush and comb are 
placed, extra shield-pins, pieces of tape or bob- 
bin, and other little things needed for the child. 
In the basket itself one generally places the pow- 
der-puff, and when a child is being made ready 
for, one puts in the basket the socks and the 
dress, the flannel petticoat, and abdominal band, 
and shawl—everything necessary, in fact, for the 
baby. And how adorable it is to get ready! Then 
the dressing of the baby; then the baby itself! 
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ALaMEDA.—The firstthingthat strikes me about 
your room is the fact that your divan cuts across 
a corner, and is, therefore, without a back. Now 
a divan’s place is against the wall. The wall, 
softened by upright cushions, makes a back. A 
bed-room lounge, adapted only for an afternoon 
nap, might be placed like yours, but a divan— 
never! Place yours opposite the fireplace, where 
your piano now stands, putting a screen at its 
foot so as to shield it from the open door. Put 
a large mirror over it, and bring your tea table 
up by it. You can then always look at the fire. 
Put nothing between the fire and the divan, and 
get rid of those meaningless chairs, placing them 
where people are likely to use them in comfort, 
and where they need not have to sit away from 
every one, even from tables and lamps. Your 
piano must go where your divan now is, by the 
folding-doors, and near the window. Put its 
keys next the window, and at the back of the 
piano, just by the folding-doors, a table, with 
lamp and a high vase of flowers, some pretty pic- 
tures in silver frames, and a pretty tray for notes 
or cards. By window number two place a table 
with books, lamp, and flowers, drawing up two 
chairs for reading. 


Mrs. H.—Yellow walls and curtains are always 
good with mahogany, but I should relieve the 
yellow of the curtains by a blue silk braid, un- 
less, of course, the yellow curtain has a figure, as 
in brocades or damask. In Colonial houses white 
wood-work is most appropriate, and you could 
hardly do better than to have it in both library 
and parlor. If your mantels are of imitation 
mahogany, they, too, should be painted white. 
Striped papers, those with small broken figures, 
and some with flowers, are also adapted to your 
needs. The cooler and more wide-open the ef- 
fect in houses like yours, the better. Yellows 
everywhere would not be bad, relieved sometimes 
with crimson and sometimes with the golden 
browns, and now and then, though sparingly, 
with old Dutch blue. For instance—in your din- 
ing-room, with the blue braid on the curtains, 
suggest a repetition of the blue by displaying 
your blue china on the shelves and in the cup- 
board. Your library, being on a side of the hall 
by itself, might be treated differently, done in 
red or green, whichever color you find most re- 
poseful. I can readily imagine a house like 
yours, with these suggestions carried out, as al- 
together charming. 


PeERPLEXITY.—You could make two very beauti- 
ful rooms of your library and parlor by papering 
them with a good green, and then running a 
plain crimson carpet over the two floors. Your 
library might be hung with tapestry, and some 
of your chairs covered with it. Your parlor 
might have crimson or green curtains. Your ef- 
fects would be beautiful and rich. If such a car- 
pet is too expensive, put down a hardwood floor, 
and cover it with large rugs. Portié@res are al- 
ways good, though sometimes it is well to add 
variety by a soft silk hanging which is looped 
back, so breaking the monotony of too many 
straight lines. I never believe in discarding all 
doors, and some may be made most effective by 
being hung with a picture, or decorated with a 
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brass ornament or two. Old castles in Spain 
have these. Taffeta makes a good portiére ; so does 
tapestry if one can afford it. Certain velveteens 
are lovely, and corduroys. They take up charming 
tones. Cushions made like mattresses are best 
adapted to those hall seats, to be covered with 
any material except silk. A cupboard would be 
excellent for that pink lustre in the dining-room, 
put opposite your sideboard, or a shelf might run 
round the room, just below the frieze, all the pink 
lustre being grouped on it. The effect would be 
excellent. Put ruffled muslin curtains in all your 
windows so that from the outside they look the 
same. The heavy curtains can then be different 
in every room. A lace ruffle adds much to a 
curtain. 


E. C. M.—Elaborate and beautiful bath-rooms 
are finished in tiles or alabaster. When a pretty 
paper is used it is varnished. Tiled papers come 
in pretty designs and are always in good taste. 
When none of these suggestions can be made pos- 
sible, ordinary paint does very well—something 
that can be wiped down and which is not injured 
by the steam. 


JOSEPHINE.—You have some good ideas of your 
own, and the colors you propose combining with 
your wood-work are right. You are wise, too, in 
putting your most congenial color in your own 
room, but since that color is blue, combine as 
much white with it as possible. You would 
make a mistake, in a Colonial house, to attempt 
the imitation of the Indian, even with a Navajo 
blanket or two to tempt you in that direction. 
Still, if you insist (and one is always right to 
insist, I believe, in such matters, because how 
else can one learn that one may be wrong, or 
how else prove that one is certainly right ?)—if 
you insist, then, on the Indian and the blue, get 
a blue that is more or less primitive; get per- 
haps an Indian blue, and then introduce it on 
the wall in stencilled figures, imitating the Indian 
type. Have portiéres of the blankets, and also 
cover your divan with them. Be careful to get 
good reds for your hall—reds without purple. 
The Navajo reds I have seen have all been good, 
and would be safe as guides. Put up-and-down 
stripes in your mother’s room. There is a pretty 
green paper, and cheap too, in which the stripes 
are narrow ones alternating with white, and 
small pink roses interspersed with them. And 
may I give you a piece of advice? Let the dear 
mother have in her room anything she wants— 
all the pictures and books that have any sweet 
association and which she cherishes on that ac- 
count, whether you care for them or not. We 
rob the old of too many sentiments, and make 
life difficult for them, by depriving them of their 
old avenues of expression. Have plain cream- 
colored window-shades with a fringe at the bot- 
tom. If you can have two sets, have the second 
a very dark green or blue. They are now used 
everywhere for keeping out the morning sun. If 
you can only have one, get the cream. Do not 
curtain all your doors; you have too many. Now 
and then the relief of a plain surface is refresh- 
ing. Leave the library doors, for instance, free, 
and those in the dining-room. Ask me any more 
questions you wish. 
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THE SECOND 
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GENERATION 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


in a water-proof cloak and stout sensible 

overshoes sat in my room to-day for an 
hour telling me of a new joy which had come to 
her, a pleasure too great for words—her first 
grandchild. The joy one has in holding in one’s 
arms a son’s or a daughter’s child is unspeak- 
able; it is the gladness of seeing your line going 
on, of feeling that your family will not perish 
from the earth, of knowing that after you are 
gone there will be those bearing your name, and 
wearing your looks, and repeating your char- 
acteristics, and that though you are asleep, your 
life will not be severed or lost from the mighty 
stream. 

The little woman’s face was irradiated by her 
satisfaction, and I felt a decided sympathy with 
her, for the generations seem like waves break- 
ing on the shores of time, and sometimes one 
stands in the front, and every one of her own 
time is gone, and there are only those behind her. 
Men know the lonely feeling which comes when 
they thus face a forlorn vista of vacant places, 
when at class reunions so many have gone that 
the survivors are few, narrowing down to three, 
to two, till finally the last one is gone, and the 
class of such a year exists no more. 

The second generation is our pledge that, 
whatever may happen, we shall be kept in remem- 
brance. The tiny midget in Mother Hubbard 
cloak and poke-bonnet looks at life with the 
eager eyes of her great-grandmother; the baby in 
the cradle already shuts his little fist with the 
determination of that ancestor who was the pio- 
neer in the wilderness, broke the first ground, 
and built the first log cabin. 

When one meets a woman who is indifferent 
about her grandchildren, one wonders a little 
what ails her. Surely something is wrong when 
one can be so calm and so little roused over so 
great an event as the dawn of a new life, belong- 
ing altogether to you, yet curiously bringing in 
the elements and features and peculiarities of an- 
other family—the one into which your child 
married. 

There is sometimes a singular and naive jea- 
lousy between the rival grandmothers, as to 
which shall have most of the child’s love, to 
which the second generation shall most closely 
appertain. The mother’s mother, as a rule, feels 
that her ownership is a shade the more personal, 
but it is sometimes the father’s mother who most 
vigilantly demands her rights, and most proud- 
ly wears her grandmotherly honors. 

Safely may it be predicted that whatever 
faults of temper or of disposition appear, they 
will be attributed by the grandmothers on either 
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side to the other relationship. Dodson traits 
will be deprecated by the Smiths; Smith stub- 
bornness and slowness will be recognized by the 
Dodsons. Whatever in the second generation is 
most desirable, most amiable, most noteworthy 
will be claimed by both grandmothers as due to 
their particular ancestry. If the child turns out 
to be a genius, or to have rare endowments in 
any line, the grandmothers will remind the par- 
ents of some Uncle Will or Aunt Maria who long 
since passed away, but whose juvenile and ado- 
lescent achievements were most extraordinary. 
As the little one grows up and develops there will 
be wondering pride in the older hearts at every 
beauty of feature, and at all the symmetry of 
limb, and the second generation will be sheltered 
and ensphered as the trio in the nest, in the 
kindness and admiration of the elders. If par- 
ents die, and children are left to the watchful 
tenderness of grandparents, they inherit a wealth 
of love, and are usually very indulgently reared, 
yet, as a rule, they turn out quite as well as if 
punishment had been dealt forth for every of- 
fence, and as if they had been more rigidly re- 
strained. 

One privilege of middle age is to be free from 
the nécessity of administering discipline to the 
second generation. To enjoy it is sufficient. 

A child who grows up with a resident grand- 
mother generally finds her room his refuge when 
there is a sense of storm impending, and he 
knows full well that her pleading voice will be 
uplifted to shield him unless his naughtiness has 
been exceedingly wilful and prolonged. Next to, 
if not to be preferred, is a grandmother’s house 
to visit, a place in which to spend holidays and 
vacations, a home where no end of happiness and 
freedom may be expected. If a country grand- 
mother open her wide home and her loving heart 
to a city grandchild, the result is an experience 
of Arcadia, of a land flowing with milk and 
honey, of toothsome food, and red apples, and 
cookies, and frolics in the barn, and dear living 
things to feed and love. The childhood of the 
second generation is filled with blissful gladness 
when part of it is spent in the care of a dear 
white-haired woman with a soft spot in her heart 
for the little ones who play as they choose in her 
domain, and thrive under her loving kindness. 

A few women live to see their descendants of 
the third generation, but by that time they have 
gone beyond middle age, and have far passed the 
meridian. They may yet enjoy fair health, but 
their time for burden-bearing is over, and their 
hour for active enjoyment is also gone, and so 
they seldom take in the third generation the sort 
of bright, intensely vivid interest which they 
felt in the second. y 
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New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE well-dressed woman 
of to-day, be she the 
wife of millionaire or 

mechanic, is the tailor-made 
woman. The day of high 
prices is over. Modern busi- 
ness methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying of 
materials, and the fact that we 
deal direct with the consumer, 
employing no agents and ad- 
ministering no branch stores, 
has made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the very 
newest creations in specially- 
tailored garments at very 
moderate prices. If the idea 
ofa speciall -tailor-made cos- 
tume of the latest Paris cut, at 
the most reasonable of prices, 
is attractive to you, send for 
our illustrated Fall Catalogue. | 
You will get it Free by return 
mail, together with a choice 
selection of samplesof thenew- 
est French cloths, Our prices 
this season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay all 
express charges. 

Our new Fall Catalogue il- 
lustrates: 








Exquisite Tailor-Made Cos- 
tumes, $8 up. 

Tailor - Made Gowns, both 
jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine qual- 
ity taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, $7 up. 

New + goa Skirts, cut according to the latest models, 





Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double face materials. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 

Sree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish samples 


for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





M PROF. |. HUBERT’S 

Make Beautiful Complexions. 
Remove all Pimples, Biotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering, but absolutely removing 
all blemishes. permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 
the unqualified endorsement of A, N. Talley, 
Jr.. M_D., in U. 8 Health Reports. 

Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 
Use Maivina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Handsome, stylish, kind, well broken to ride 
and drive; accusto to steam and trolley 
cars. A few teams suitable for young ladies. 

t Specially low prices for 60 days. 
| Send & descriptive list. 
4-4- PROSPECT FARM, - «= Franklin, Pa. 


QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Dersy.—The usual way in which the waitress 
removes the dishes after the substantial course 
is, to take first from the dining-table or side- 
table the platter with the meat; then the vege- 
table-dishes, one at a time; then the plates, one 
by one. If she is an accomplished waitress and 
can remove two plates easily and unobtrusively, 
and there are so many people dining that it is 
necessary to hurry a little, she may take out two 
plates at once, but the former way is better 
under ordinary circumstances. The forks and 
knives are, of course, left on the plates, neatly 
arranged at one side. by the diners when they 
finish eating, and they remain so when the 
waitress removes the plate; she should not touch 
them unless it is necessary for her to rearrange 
them on the plate. A meal should be announced 
by the waitress, knocking at the door of a room 
and saying softly, “ Breakfast is served,” or, if 
all who are to partake of a meal are assembled 
together in a parlor or on a veranda, the waitress 
may appear at the open door without knocking 
and say, “ Dinner is served,” or, “ Mrs. Smith,” 
(naming the hostess) “dinner is served’; either 
is correct. A dinner roll or a thick-eut oblong 
piece of bread should at dinner be put at each 
cover on top or inside of the folded napkin. 
Butter is not de rigueur at dinner, and while it 
may be seen occasionally at a family meal, it is 
never served at a formal dinner party; whenever 
served, there should be at each cover a bread-and- 
butter plate with a small silver knife. The 
butter balls or pats may be on the bread-and- 
butter plates when the diners take their seats, 
or passed after soup and during dinner when 
necessary, until the table is cleared for dessert, 
when the bread-and-butter plates and knives 
and the bread are removed. A pretty fashion 
adopted from our English cousins is to have 
butter and bread, or thick biscuits toasted, pass- 
ed with cheese as a separate course just before 
or just after the salad course, or, as a relish, 
after dessert before the fruit course. The correct 
way to serve olives and small pickles is with 
other hors-d’oeuvre in a course by themselves 
after the soup, before the fish; the different rel- 
ishes are passed on separate little dishes, and 
may teatole celery stalks, radishes, and salted 
nuts. At an informal family dinner pickles and 
olives may be passed without ceremony with the 
fish course; they need not be a separate course. 
You will find full direction for table service and 
a waitress’s duties in a handy little book called 
The Expert Waitress, which is published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 


8S. L. E.—Such an invitation as you describe— 
wedding-announcement cards with at home invi- 
tations for three Thursdays enclosed, which are 
sent addressed to you and your husband—de- 
mands a call from you on one of the Thursdays 
if you live within calling distance of the bride. 
You should make the call in the afternoon, and 
if your husband is free to go then it would be 


| courteous for him to accompany you, although 
| it is not obligatory; if you leave his cards with 


your own when you make the call—two of his 
and one of your own—it is all that etiquette re- 
quires, but it is not bad form for him to call, 
too, if he wishes to do so. Evening calls are no 
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longer en régle, and men as well as women have | 


to make their visits between three and half past 
five o’clock in the afternoon. 


An Op Susscriser.—As in many other small 
conventionalities, it depends on circumstances 
whether a woman who is sitting alone in a train 
asks a man who stops to speak to her to sit down 
or whether he asks permission to take a seat by 
her. Generally the woman should take the initi- 
ative, and if she sees that the man is not stop- 
ping for merely a few minutes’ conversation, but 
wants to stop and talk, she may with propriety 
ask him to be seated by her; on the other hand, 
if he is much older than she, and feels that she 
would like to have him stay, but hesitates to 
ask for fear that he might prefer to take a seat 
elsewhere, he may ask her permission to sit down. 


LaANA.—Your questions are not at all con- 
fused, but very clearly stated; I would be stupid, 
indeed, if I did not understand them. Thank 
you for your gratitude and kind words. As your 
brother’s name is so long, I should not, even 
if it is the fashion, advise having it all en- 
graved on his visiting-cards; one of the Christian 
names might be omitted altogether, and the 
ecards read, Mr. William Henry Smith; but if he 
prefers the initials it is better to have the first 
name in full, and the cards as Mr. Henry W. R. 
Smith. If he is known by his second name, they 
could read, Mr. H. William R. Smith, but either 
of the other forms is better. Yes, Commence- 
ment invitations should be answered as soon as 
they are received. An answer is often request- 
ed on them. It is just now the fashion to give 
engagement presents. Usually a girl’s men 
friends send her flowers when they hear of her 
engagement, and her relatives and near girl 
friends send her small! articles of silver or china 
or jewelry; but an announcement of an engage- 


ment certainly does not demand a present uttess.j 


one wants to send it, or is a near relative-or 
friend of her fiancé. Neither need the present 
be costly—a few flowers or a pretty cup and 
saucer is all that is necessary. No, a girl does 
not, as a general thing, request her friends to 
write to her fianeé when she notifies them of her 
engagement; it is to be presumed that her rela- 
tives and intimate friends will want to congrat- 
ulate him of their own accord, but she should not 
suggest it. Letters of engagement congratula- 
tions which are in acknowledgment of announce- 
ments need not be answered; but if they are not 
answers to the announcements they should be ac- 
knowledged at once; as, for instance, a man 








should acknowledge all the letters that his fian- | 


cée’s friends and relatives write him, and she 
must acknowledge those which come from his 
side. In this country we do not observe the he- 
raldic laws and regulations closely, as there is no 
reason for it, so a daughter may use the coat of 
arms or crest belonging to her. father.er mother, 
as she prefers; according to heraldic law she 
takes that which belongs to her father. After 
studying the seals and coat of arms you enclose, 
I should suggest that you do not use the whole 
design, but merely the shield and heraldic eagle, 
or the bird alone, on your note-paper and for 
your seal; the whole would be too big for a wo- 
man’s stationery; the eagle alone would be quite 
correct, 
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**Too Strong to Break”’ 


Good spool silk, like “ Corticelli ”— 
that will not break, is always 
smooth, is twisted just right, is full 


length and strength, and is dyed 
in colors to match the latest dress 
er the silk you ought to buy. 
Jorticelli Silk has been the favorite 
sewing-silk for either hand or ma- 
chine use for the last sixty - two 
ears. Ask your storekeeper for 
t. If he offers you something else, 
write to us. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


19 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of the fanjous 
Corticelli Embroidery 
Wash Silk. 
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| ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SUPERINTENDENT New Yor Bastes’ Hospitar 

My baby is seven weeks old, and sleeps most 
of the time, but has selected a most inconvenient 
time for his waking spells—i. e., from ten to 
twelve at night. He sleeps all the morning until 
twelve o’clock, except while he has his bath. He 
| is usually wakeful until 4 p.m., when he goes to 
sleep again, and sleeps until nine or ten. It is 
often with difficulty that I can arouse him to 
take nourishment during the daytime. Some- 
times he has a slight attack of colic when he 
wakes at night, but often he will lie quietly, 
gazing about, crying a little now and then. 
When he is once more settled he will often sleep 
without waking until seven next morning. I 
nurse him every two and a half hours during 
the day when I can wake him up at the proper 
time. What method do you advise for nursing a 
child of his age?—Mrs. B. 

I think your baby an unusually good and dear 





little fellow. You must expect a baby at that 
rents fae os Resa wedding rae age to wake at least once during the night to 
Ser sotabe ait leading” jobbers ont cantina be fed, and ten o’clock is a very proper hour. 


TREAT FS POU Bae. Boantpetarees | Agents, You will have no trouble in training such a good 

—- ‘ baby in the best of habits. Nurse him regu- 
larly and promptly once in three hours. Wake 
him if asleep. In a short time he will wake up 
himself. Keep him awake, if possible, for an 
hour or two late in the day, then nurse him, put 
him to bed to sleep until 10 P.m., when he is to 
be fed again. It is too long for an infant to go 











FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 








Skirt Protector | 7 from 6 or 7 P.M. until morning without food. 
(Covered by U.S. and 1 
Monge Patents) My little grandchild has a very peculiar habit 
} ange Fig i of lying on her stomach much of the time, and we 
Elegant Skirt fear it may be injurious to her. She is four 
Binding produced. [iy months old and very good, but she will not go to 
Guasentesd to fast & sleep unless she is allowed to lie on her stomach 
ne eas —in fact, sleeps in this position most of the time. 
der's Pompadour” |e Can you tell me if any harm can come from 
on every yard. 7e. this ’—Grandmother. 
a, Ae Dey a If the baby seems to be more comfortable lying 
write to é E28 in this position, there is no reason why she should 


not be allowed to do so. It is not harmful in 
any way. Babies who have colic or slight indi- 

| gestion are apt to form this habit. This might 
possibly be the cause of this baby’s doing the 
same. 


Is it right to allow a baby eleven months old 











NIA : to walk? My baby is very strong, and without 
ane Elane 3 koi Koi help he pulls himself up by chairs or table, and 
A 3 will, by holding on to them, walk all around 
T SUPERFLUOUS HAIR them. Have heard that children who are allow- 
~ © remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better yet, use a razor, | 

Ey Both have the same effect. ed to walk when so young are always bow-legged 

Tl wcmmeet KGL by chesuppion”  Cocaiag monserse. nome I when they grow up. Is this so?’—K. C. B. 
aay cbvelope, on application. If your baby is so active and strong and wants 
ay S28 Consens en. nena eee sat —_ © to bear his own weight and walk, let him do so. 
oe ae pre 3B Het eet Mee eed. «There is not the slightest danger of bow-legs. It 
- - : aT - only occurs where delicate children are urged or 
4 EDITIONS IN @ WEEKS — to stand on their feet before they are able 


B E UEA | H E D My baby is just one month old and I am obliged 
to take her on a long railroad journey. We are 

going to move to the far West, and expect to be 

By BEATRICE WHITBY on the cars for three days and two nights. The 


baby has not been vaccinated, and the question 
$1.50 arises whether it is best to have it done before we 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. start. Am going into a mining-camp where my 
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husband has a position, and I doubt if the baby 
could be vaccinated out there, and I am afraid 
if the arm should be very sore I would not know 
how to care for it. Would you help me with 
your advice on this matter ?—Angious. 

Think it would be best to have the baby vac- 
cinated before she goes West. Have it done the 
day before you start on your journey, as then it 
will not be likely to bother the child while travel- 


ling. It is usually several days before the spot 
becomes troublesome. Ask your doctor to give 


you some antiseptic salve or lotion to use in case 
the arm should be very sore. 


A short time ago I wrote asking you what was 
good for my baby, who was then suffering from 
prickly heat. I followed your directions and the 
baby was greatly benefited, and now has hardly 
any rash to speak of. This has worked so well 
that I come to you again for advice. Baby seems 
to have a very tender skin, and although I am 
careful about drying him after his bath, and try 
to get into all the little cracks and creases, pow- 
der him well, in spite of all care he has a 
sore spot behind both ears and a yellow crust 
keeps forming about the edges. I hope you can 
help me with some of your good advice in this 
matter.—Questioner. 

Soften the crusts with a little sweet-oil, and 
cleanse the parts thoroughly and dry. Make a 
salve of the following: One table-spoonful white 
vaseline, one-half teaspoonful corn-starch, one- 
half teaspoonful oxide zine powder. Put these on 
a plate or square piece of glass and work together 
with a table-knife. Apply this salve two or three 
times a day either plain or spread on a piece of 
soft linen. Think you will find the chafed spots 
will heal entirely in a few days. 


Please tell me at what age should a baby’s 
woollen socks be left off at night, and whether 
he ought to wear woollen on the feet through 
the summer.—M. SV. 

If the baby is a perfectly healthy child with 
good circulation, I do not see the necessity for 


wearing socks at all at night, unless the baby | 


has cold feet; then little knitted socks may be 
worn by an infant under a year. For children 


under two years, should have them wear thin 
woollen or wool and cotton stockings during 


the summer. 


I have always thought that 98 degrees was the 
normal temperature for a baby, but recently I 


have been taking my six-months-old baby’s tem- | 


perature, and it has troubled me some to find 
that it is rarely ever that, but most always be- 
tween 99 degrees and 1001, degrees. Do you 
think this can possibly mean there is anything 
wrong with the baby, and should I consult a 
doctor ?—Over-anxious Mother. 

I think you are decidedly an “ over-anxious 
mother,” and give yourself a great deal of un- 
necessary worry over really nothing. A temper- 
ature of 100 degrees or a little more in an in- 
fant means simply nothing, and is not at all un- 
usual; in fact, most common. If your baby is 
well do not fret about him or borrow trouble, 
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Adirondack Mountains, 

The Great Lakes, Mackinaw, 

Thousand Islands, 

Lakes of Central New York, 

Saratoga, Lake George, 

Colorado, Yellowstone Park, 

Catskill Mountains, Montreal, 

Niagara Falls, Richfield Springs, 

Utah and California Resorts, 

Berkshire Hills, Lake Mahopac, 

The North Pacific Coast, 

Lebanon Springs, Litchfield Hills, 

Millbrook, The Hudson River, 

West Point, Lake Mohegan, 

Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, 
and scores of other delightful 
resorts, all reached via NEW 
YORK CENTRAL. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the “Four-Track Series” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage-stamp, by 
| Geo. H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New York. 








“ New En- 
gland”’ in 


name, it is na- 
tional in reputa- 


tion — yes, interna- 

tionaz, for it has proved 

the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 

finished musician or elocutionist. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc, 

All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





and do not take his temperature. When he really | 


shows symptoms of being ill, take him to your 
physician, and let him look after the thermom- 
eter and taking of temperatures. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Bazar’s Great Autumn Fashion Number 


pa~ OUT SEPTEMBER 8, 1900 =a 





N SEPTEMBER 8th the ANNUAL AUTUMN FASHION NUMBER of HARPER'S 
BAZAR will appear. It is no exaggeration to say that this magazine will far surpass any 
number of the BAZAR ever issued. It will be a special edition of 104 pages, beautifully 

illustrated in colors and half-tones. Among many and varied features its readers will find the fol- 

lowing: 


A 16-PAGE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT IN COLORS AND HALF-TONES 


This supplement will contain the most novel and striking fashions designed in Paris for the 
coming year. They are the work of Ethel Rose and Guy Rose, the famous fashion artists, and the 
sketches are reproduced in the original colors submitted by them. 

In addition to this 16-page supplement there will be 25 pages of fashions, covering every phase 
of the subject. There will be fashions for children, fashions for babies, fashions for young girls, 
young women, middle-aged women, and old ladies. There will be lingerie and outing gowns, hats, 
wraps, furs. There will be, in fact, the most complete presentation of Autumn and Winter Fashions 
of 1900 and Igor yet published by a periodical. 

In addition to the fashions in this great number of the BAZAR, the literary features will be 
of extraordinary interest. These special articles will appear : 


TEN SINGING-LESSONS: Sst Lesson = - By Madame Mathilde Marchesi 
It is needless to repeat what every one knows — that Madame Mathilde Marchesi, 
of Paris, is the most famous teacher of singing in the world to-day. Calvé, Melba, 
Eames, and many other famous singers have been her pupils. She has prepared 
for the BAZAR a series of ten lessons in singing, in which she reveals for the 
first time her methods and theories in connection with voice production. The pub- 
lication of these papers marks an epoch in musical literature. To all singers and 
musicians, and to the general public as well, they will be of the greatest interest. 


FLORAL PIECES: |. BOUNCINC BET - - - By Mary E. Wilkins 
With illustrations by Charles Broughton 
Miss Wilkins has written for the BAZAR six charming New England tales, each 
of which has to do with some special flower in its relation to a woman’s life. 
Admirers of Miss Wilkins will find her best work in these stories. 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION -_ By William Dean Howells 
Eleventh Paper With two full-page illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy 


Many literary clubs throughout America are already planning to use Mr. Howells’s 
papers in the BAZAR as a foundation for courses of winter study. The present 
paper on heroines of Dickens is one of the most brilliant of the series. 


WHAT SHALL THE SOLDIER’S WIFE DO? - - By Mrs. Nelson A. Miles 
( Wife of the General commanding the United States Army) 
These are days of anxiety for the women of the American army whose husbands 
are in field service in China and the Philippines. To these anxious women Mrs. 
Miles addresses a special message — strong, womanly, and sympathetic. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MANTEL - = - By Lillie Hamilton French 


The BAZAR’S articles on household decoration, prepared by Miss French, have 
made thousands of friends for this magazine. The present article is one of the 
best and most helpful. 


N addition to these features there will be the usual instalment of Sarah Grand’s brilliant novel, 
‘* Babs the Impossible”; a number of Madame Blay’s excellent recipes for autumn dishes will 
appear, with gossip about books and writers, the BAZAR’S Editorial Comments, and two pages 


of Humor. 
SPECIAL NOTE 
As the demand for this edition will be very great, non-subscribers are advised to order their 
copies at once. A large edition will be published, but will soon be exhausted. Subscribers wishing 
extra copies of this BAZAR for their friends should order them in advance, through their news- 
dealers, or by applying directly to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN sQ., NEW YORK 
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QUESTIONS. OF DRESS 


Dorotuy.—A dark red serge would make a | 
good travelling suit for your little girl, but if | 
you prefer brown, and it is becoming to her, I | 
should advise that color. There are some of the 
rough brown cloths that make fascinating suits 
for children. You should make it as simple 
as possible, with a gored skirt, and a jacket 
fastened with pretty bone buttons. A shirt-waist 
is rather old for a girl so young as yours, but 
some girls do wear them at that age. You might 
have a red one in French flannel, or a brown one | 
just the shade of the dress, and she must wear a 
ribbon around her neck instead of a stiff collar, 
as a linen collar would look absurd on a child of 
that age. A sailor-hat, short at the back, and 
with a bunch of flowers at the side, is the pret- 
tiest style of hat, unless you have a softer one 
with a fluted brim, and trim it with brown taf- 
feta ribbon. 


M. C. H.—The cut-paper fashion to which you 
refer would make rather too old a skirt for a 
girl of twenty. You had better choose a pattern 
that is simpler. There have been one or two 
that would be better in a later issue of the 
Bazar. Your idea of narrow crimson ribbon on 
white silk for a fancy waist is very good, but do 
not use too much of it; put it only around the 
collar and outline the yoke. For you would 
have a yoke, either of the tucked silk, tucked in 
finer tucks than the rest of the waist, or of lace. 
Yes, the skirts and waists are sold separately. 
Both the long and short coats are to be worn 
this winter; indeed, there is as yet no fixed rule | 
as to the length of a coat, so your best plan will 
be to get something that is becoming. As plain 
a skirt as possible for a general wearing skirt is 
always most desirable. The close-fitting skirt 
that flares around the foot and has a double box- 
pleat, or inverted box-pleat, at the back, is best. 


CONSTANT READER.—Figured-net or lace and 
net is the best thing for a girl of twenty to have 
for a black evening gown, or Liberty satin trim- 
med with lace. The last sounds very expensive, 
but it need not be, as you can make it up very | 
simply and not line it with silk. You can trim | 
it with jet or passementerie instead of white | 
lace, if you prefer, and I think you will find it | 
a most useful gown. She can wear all black, or, | 
as you say, a bunch of bright flowers at the left | 
shoulder will make a good contrast. Some of 
the black gowns have bows of colored velvet rib- 
bon on the waist, and a colored sash to match of 
surah silk with knotted fringe ends. A _ black 
dress is a useful investment for a woman of any 


age. 





M. H. H.—An accordion-pleated black alpaca 
skirt would be a very foolish investment for you. 
You had better have another style of skirt en- 
tirely. The new skirts that look well with accor- 
dion pleats are those intended for rather smart 
evening gowns, and are made of thin material. 
You can have a smart and useful black alpaca 
skirt made with stitching or trimmed with rows 
of black velvet or folds of satin. You may think 
that there is nothing new about this, but it is 
in the fashion all the same, and a very useful | 
style of skirt and trimming. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 





Leghorn, Italy. 


| 
S. RAE & CO., | 
Established 1836 | 











T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites unis American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTHAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 





“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents 
each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar 
patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not be 
purchased separately. The following list represents 
the recently issued designs : 


320. Women’s Walking Gown. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


310. Pompadour Gown (Women). | )iustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Trice. 50 cts. 
318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). :llu strated in 


Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 
316. Child’s Low~Necked Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33- 
Elizabethan Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

Empire Dress Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
lazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

312. Grandma Sleeve. ,|\lustrated in Yarfer'sBazar 

No. 29, Vol..33. Price, ro cts. 
3m. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. _Price, 15 cts. 
310. Antoinette Sizeve. ttflustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts 
309. Garibaldi Sleeve. I)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
308. Continental Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
307. Directoire Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts 
306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Woman's Shirred Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child's Madras Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. __Price, 35 cts. 

. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). 

Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. 
Woman's Empire Negli -  Dlustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 3 Price, 35 cts. 
New Parisian Bodice, Butted Stceves. I}lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. 
Price, 25 cts. 


3'7- 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 
315. 


314. 


313- 


305. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


200. Empire Carriage Cloak. ['lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
298. Child’s Night Wrapper. [Illustrated in /ar- 


per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. 
. Late Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. 
. New Model Petticoat. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. 
295. Fancy Silk Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
294. Child’s Pina‘ore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
203. New F fouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
292. Child’s Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
N. B.—A special Pitter may be obtained of any cost iNus- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 321 
and 322, on pages 1076 and 1077. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Price, 25 cts 

Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 25 cts 
I}lustrated in Harper's 
Price, 20 cts. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


| Since Harper’s Bazar changed its form on 
May 5 it has become one of the most attrac- 
tive magazines for women ever published. The 
| fashions, one of its features, are most reliable 
and, always in advance of the times, while its 
artistic illustrations and well-written editorials 
make it of interest to all. The present issue ap- 
pears in a new cover, which is gracefully drawn 
and richly colored.—The Globe, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARPER'S Bazar has in its evolution become 
a weekly magazine of considerable weight, ma- 
terially and intellectually. Its several depart- 
ments are full of useful information and sugges- 
tion for the housekeeper, club woman and so- 
ciety woman, and especially to the mother.—The 
Farm, Field, and Fireside, Chicago, Illinois. 


Let me tell you how thoroughly I approve and 
enjoy your magazine; to me, it is much more use- 
ful and attractive in its new form, and I think it 
fills a need in every home. Its literary value is 
greatly improved since I have known it, and I 
hope it brings as much pleasure to all your read- 
ers as I find each week.—Mrs. J. H. M., Prouts 
| Neck, Maine. 


In consideration of what we receive in Har- 
PER’S BAZAR, we are pleased to send you the en- 
closed names and addresses, hoping some, if not 
all, may become subscribers, as we have.—New 
Subscriber. 





In the current issue of Harper’s Bazar ap- 
pears the first instalment of Sarah Grand’s long- 
heralded novel, “ Babs the Impossible.” Babs is 
a heroine something after the fashion of the fem- 
inine Heavenly Twin, and Beth, in the Beth Book 
—one of those queer, hard-to-manage girls, who 
develop slowly, and give their parents and guar- 
dians plenty of trouble during the process. At 
the present crisis, Madame Wu’s remarks about 
the love and sweetness which reign in China have 
an ironic ring. But perhaps all the amiable 
qualities that belong to the Chinese race are 
monopolized by the women. A very interesting 
personality is described by Katherine Tillman 
Bull, in “ Mrs. Piper—A Study”; and there are 
some brief but pointed editorials—The Times- 
Democrat, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The suggestions for entertainments published 
each week in the Bazar are a boon to those of 
its readers who live in small towns. We do like 


| to get away from the regular round of teas and 


church sociables, but we need ideas, and in the 
BAZAR we find them. The “ News of the World,” 
too, is a great comfort, because we busy women 
who do not have time to read every day are glad 
to have our general information handed to us in 
condensed pill form. I am crying the Bazar’s 
praises to all my acquaintances.—Mrs. A. R. B., 
Peoria, Illinois. 





I submit the enclosed list of names with plea- 
sure. The Bazar, in its new form, is superior to 
all others, and I am pleased to promote its cir- 
_culation—I. D. W., M.D., Ph.D., Marinette, 


Wisconsin. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Looks for Boys &F Girls 

















If your children have not read these, let them have them. 
all uniform in size, and four new figure designs in bright colors have 
been especially made for the covers. 


Every volume is illustrated. 


They are 











60 Cents 
Each 

















THEY HAVE 
CHARMED 
MORE THAN 


1,000,000 


YOUNG 


AMERICANS 





60 Cents 
Each 
















OTIS, JAMES 


a Circus. 
Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. 
Tim and Tip. 
Raising the ‘‘ Peari.’’ 
Silent Pete. 



































Newsboy. 








MULOCK, Miss 
The Little Lame Prince. 


























LILLIE, LUCY C. 
Mildred’s Bargain. 
Nan. 
Jo’s Opportunity. 
Rolf House. 
Music and Musicians. 
The Colonel’s Money. 















































Left Behind; or, Ten Days a 


The Adventures of a Brownie. 


The Household of Glen Holly. 


HAYS, Mrs. W. J. 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with Prince Lazybones. 


Princess Idleways. 


KER, DAVID 
The Lost City. 
Into Unknown Seas. 


EGGLESTON, 
GEORGE CARY 
Strange Stories from History. 
MUNROE, KIRK 
Wakulla. 
The Flamingo Feather. 
Derrick Sterling. 
Chrystal, Jack & Co. 
HABBERTON, JOHN 
Who Was Paul Grayson ? 
BLACK, WILLIAM 


The Four Macnicols. 





ALDEN, W. L. 
The Cruise of the Ghost. 
The Moral Pirates. 

The Adventures of Jimmy Brown. 
The Cruise of the Canoe Club. 

A New Robinson Crusoe. 


INGERSOLL, ERNEST 
The Ice Queen. 


PERRY, GEORGE B. 
Uncle Peter’s Trust. 


PYRNELLE, Mrs. L. C. 
Diddie, Dumps, and Tot. 


STODDARD, W. O. 


The Talking Leaves: An Indian 
Story. 

Two Arrows. 

The Red Mustang. 


SWETT, SOPHIE 
Captain Polly. 














These books can be bought in any bookstore. 





If not, send money direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR 





—_ 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


“The 20th-Century Magazine for Women a 


HARPER'S BAZAR for September 1st will offer its readers much that 
is interesting and varied. Among its many features will be the following : 


CHILD LIFE IN FRANCE By Clifton Johnson 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


An article which will appeal especially to mothers interested in the question of foreign 
education. 


AMERICA’S LEADING WOMEN EDUCATORS By J. L. Harbour 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


A very interesting paper on such noted women as Mrs. AGAssiz, ALICE F. PALMER, 
Miss CAROLINE HAZARD, Miss WOOLLEY, and others—their home life, personality, and 
methods of work. 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS SKETCH-BOOK............By Florence Scovel Shinn 


The BAZAR has already published a number of Mrs. SHtnn’s attractive sketches of types 
at the Exposition. These have found such iavor that we take pleasure in offering another 
instalment. 


“AS FATE HATH WILLED” By John J. a’Becket 
A charmingly written short story. Illustrated by E. M. AsHE. 


FASHIONS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION By Annie T. Ashmore 
With Illustrations by CAROLINE Love GoopwIn, 


The second and last of Mrs. ASHMORE’s articles on this engrossing subject, illustrated with 
sketches made on the Exposition grounds and in other places where the best-dressed women 
in the world have assembled. 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR ....-By Josephine D. Daskam 


Clever and humorous tales by the author of ‘‘ Smith College Stories.” 


SEPTEMBER LUNCHEONS By Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


The eleventh article by Mrs. BURRELL in the series of ‘‘Gala- Day Luncheons.” No 
household papers published by the BAZAR in recent years have attracted more admiring 
comment from housewives 


In addition to these features there will be the weekly instalment of ‘‘ Babs the Impossible,”’ with a 
full-page illustration by Arthur I. Keller; the weekly digest of ‘‘ The News of the World,” 
by Flora McDonald Thompson ; two pages of Humor; the usual educative ‘‘ Editerial Com- 
ment"; Recipes by Madame Maria Blay, with photographs; an article on ‘‘Summer Club 
Work,” by Margaret Hamilton Welch; and the BAZAR'S splendid Cut Paper Patterns. 


The week following (September 8th), the BAZAR’S great annual AUTUMN FASHION NUMBER 
will appear. See special announcement on another page of this issue. 


10 Cents a Copy —_—— $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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